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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_ @—— 
HE diplomatic news of the week is important, but uninteresting. 
The Danes, it will be remembered, objected to extend the armis- 
tice to more than a fortnight, on the ground that the interval was 
used to denationalize Schleswig. The point was “ referred,” and the 
German Courts have expressed their perfect willingness to recom- 
mence killing Danes on the 25th of June instead of the 12th of 
August, a concession which, as Lord Palmerston said, will be 
heard by everybody with satisfaction. ‘he Premier must have 
great confidence in the Danes’ chance of heaven. On the other 
hand, the Germans adhere to their proposal to make the dividing 
line at Apenrade, i. ¢., to take three-fifths of Schleswig, and consider 
the offer moderate, perhaps on the old Suffolk ground. A Suffolk 
labourer’s son took his father a pie, and the old man, in his desire 
for justice, said, ‘‘ We'll divide fairly; you cut and I choose.” 
Boy, being of ‘silly Suffolk,” divided the pie into a big bit and 
alittle bit, and pushing over the latter said, ‘‘ [likes things fair. I 
cut and you choose, take that or none.” 


On Monday night, after Lord Palmerston’s refusal to explain 
the proceedings of the Conference, the Conservatives complained, 
justly enough, of the treatment of the Government, who, after 
assuring the House that the Conference was to be based on the 
principle of the ‘‘ integrity ” of the Danish dominions, had, ac- 
cording to every authentic account, themselves proposed the disin- 
tegration. Mr. Osborne said that the real object of the Conference 
was “to maintain the integrity of the ‘I'reasury Bench,” to pre- 
vent the dismemberment, not of Denmark, but of Her Majesty's 
Ministers. Mr. Disraeli said that the forbearance of the House of 
Commons went on the hypothesis that they knew and were satis- 
fied with the principle of the Conference, which had no proper appli- 
cation now that that principle had been totally changed. He 
himself, however, threw out, as_ he has done before, hints of strongly 
Germanizing tendencies. He described the policy of *‘ stirring up 
a European war in order to maintain the integrity of Denmark ” as, 
in his opinion, “ a most dangerous but at least a candid policy,”— 
though he reviled the Government for abandoning it,—a central 
position from which Mr. Disraeli can strike out into the path of 
either war or peace, as occasion may suggest, He at least is not 
more to be trusted in the matter than Lord Palmerston. 


The great American news since last week is that General Lee 
has retreated again from Spotsylvania Court House to a point in 
the angle between the North and South Anna Rivers, where he is 
supposed to be defending the junction between the southern rail- 
road to Richmond and the western to Gordonsville. Whether 
this movement, which took place on the 20th May, was caused by 
Grant’s manceuvre of outflanking the Southern right wing, or 
whether it was a spontaneous retreat which had begun before 
General Grant ordered his left, under General Hancock, to move 
round Lee’s right wing on the Bowling Green line towards Rich- 
mond, is still a disputed point. It is certain, however, that on 
Monday the 23rd Grant’s army crossed the North Anna River, with 
but little opposition at first, at Jericho Ford, and had then to 
repel a furious attack. At the latest dates from the army Grant 
and Lee were fronting each other in this angle between the rivers 
about twenty-eight miles from Richmond, Grant's object being 
apparently to work to the left, so as to intercept Lee from 
Richmond and drive him off towards ILynchburg. In the south- 
west General Banks had returned to New Orleans with his 


army, or so much of it as remained to him after the losses he had 
sustained, and Admiral Porter's gun fleet in the Red River had 
been saved by an adroit engineering operation, which dammed up 
the river for a time so as to give enough water to float the gun- 
boats. General Sherman in Georgia was still pursuing General 
Joseph Johnston towards Atlanta,—or, as the Confederates put 
it, the Confederate General was ‘“‘ drawing on” the opponent from 
whom he was endeavouring to escape. 


America has lost her greatest and most original author. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne was found dead in his bed in a country 
house at Plymouth, New Hampshire, whither he had gone 
to recruit failing health, on the 19th May. General Frank!in 
Pierce, the Democratic President of 1852, who gave him the 
Liverpool Consulship in that year, and who was an old college 
friend of Hawthorne's, accompanied him, we believe, on this last 
visit, and was the first, it is said, to discover his death. General 
Pierce writes to a friend immediately after Hawthorne's death :— 
“‘ He lies upon his side, his position is so perfectly natural and easy, 
his eyes closed, that it is difficult to realize while looking upon his 
noble face that this is death. He must have possed from natural 
slumber to that from which there is no waking without the slightest 
movement.” His weird romances and tales all run on the mystery 
of the connection between mind and body, and treat that subject 
with a peculiar and an almost. prying imaginative curiosity, 
were it not that the effect is never small or insignificant, though 
often painful. But this is no place to discuss the genius of so 
unique a writer. Hawthorne was just sixty years old at the 
time of his death. 


We publish elsewhere an account of the French Ascot, the Grand 
Prix de Paris, but one incident remains to be recorded. When 
the name of the French winner was announced, the Duc de Morny, 
President of the Legislative Body, wept upon the bosom of the owner, 
M. Delamarre, as an evidence of his patriotism. It is reported that 
the Jockey Club has remonstrated with its French namesake on its 
immorality in selecting Sunday for a horse-race! The two inci- 
dents stand well together. 


Dr. Hook, the Dean of Chichester, has written a manly and ex- 
cellent letter to the Zimes on the attempt of Lord Robert Cecil 
and the Oxford Conservatives to identify the Church with the Con- 
servative party. He thinks that the Church should stand above 
the conflicts of party, but he has always found among the Liberals 
“some of the most enlightened, best informed, and most munificent 
supporters of the Church of England.” Dr. Hook does not wish in 
any way to throw doubts on the sincere Churchmanship of the 
Conservatives, but only to bear testimony to the equally sincere 
Churchmansbip of Liberals. He ends with a warm tribute to the 
working classes; for thirty years he has lived among them, and 
learned ‘ to honour and respect them.” He rejoices that statesmen 
of such opposite views as Lord Derby and Mr. Gladstone 
have at last arrived at the same conclusion about their 
fitness for the suffrage. And he does not hesitate to express 
his conviction “ that the operatives who influence the public 
opinion of their class will be prepared to take a more com- 
prehensive view of their responsibilities than the respected 
individuals whose conduct has provoked this letter, and who, to 
serve a temporary purpose, would expose to risk and disparage- 
ment an institution which they doubtless desire to uphold.” 
Lord Robert Cecil and Mr. Mansel will not be cheered by this very 
blank repudiation on the part of so high and so good a Churchman 
as Dr. Hook. 


We were mistaken in assuming that Dr. Stanley had declined 
the honorary Cambridge degree of LL.D. It was conferred on 
yesterday week, the day after the Prince’s degree and those of 
his suite, amidst cheering almost as warm as greeted Lord Pal- 
merston’s degree, the attempt at hisses, by a few antique 
Simeonites who were not known in the University, only serving 
to provoke and prolong the most enthusiastic demonstration in his 





favour. On the previous evening the Prince and Princess of 
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Wales had driven from the theatre to the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
where a ball was given in their honour, an electric light on St. 
Mary's Church being directed on to the carriage as it passed along, 
for the convenience of spectators, and also, we suppose, to persuade 
the Princess that to her even the elements had become obsequious. 


The Commemoration at Oxford began on the 8th June, but was 
of course, less brilliant than last year. The undergraduates 
cheered Lord Derby, hissed the name of Mr. Bright, were 
bitterly divided about that of Mr. Gladstone, enthusiastic for 
Garibaldi, furious at Austria and Prussia, cordial to Denmark. The 
North had warm adherents, and the South had more. There were 
groans for Convocation and loud cheers for Mr. Jowett; Mr. Stans- 
feld’s name was called out and cheered ; that of Mr. Banting, the 
fat mam, who lately wrote upon his success in reducing himself 
to moderate dimensions, was received with ignominy, while some 
of the undergraduates required the explanation that he was ‘a re- 
cent publication.” The negro Bishop-Designate of the Niger, the 
Rey. Samuel Crowther, whose sermon on the previous Sunday had 
excited great attention and approbation, receivedon Thursday the 
honorary degree of D.D., Archdeacon Clarke speaking in a 
highly eulogistic strain of his linguistic attainments. The only 
opposition was from Professor Wall, the Professor of Logic, who 
opposed the degree on the somewhat extraordinary ground that 
“the African race was not yet ripe for such distinctions,”—which 
would have been an intelligible objection had it been proposed to 
confer a degree of D.D. either on the African genus,’or even on the 
special species of the Yorubas;—but why the Professor of Logic 
should think that a degree attaches to the generic element in Dr. 
Crowther, and not to his individual attainments, probably only he 
himself could explain. 


Yesterday week Lord Shaftesbury got the Chimueysweepers’ 
and Chimneys Regulation Bill through Committee in the House 
of Lords. He gave a sickening account of the tortures to which 
the small boys are still exposed in “‘ breaking them in” to go up the 
chimneys, and carried his clause that a chimneysweeper entering 
a house to sweep a chimney shall never take with him any person 
under sixteen years of age. ‘The penalty for a breach of any of 
the regulations of the Bill is to be 10/. Lord Cranworth kindly 
suggested that in case of fire, as “ every facility should be given 
to extinguish fires,” the boys should be permitted to go up,—in 
other words, that, when the torture of personal combustion might 
be added to the ordinary torture of the chimney-ascent, all 
restrictions should be withdrawn. ‘This amiable suggestion was, 
however, not well received, and fell to the ground, as the boys 
probably would have done had it been acted upon. 


There is an official account of a great success of General Cameron's 
in New Zealand, and an unofficial account from Melbourne of an Eng- 
lish reverse. The success is important. Brigadier-General Carey had 
on the 31st March forced the rebel position at Arahan, after two 
days’ operations, the Maories retreating with a loss of 101 killed and 
33 prisoners. Our loss was 16 killed and 42 wounded. General 
Cameron on the 5th April had found the Mangatantari position on 
the Upper Waikato abandoned by the natives, and that they had 
retreated up the right bank of the river. The rumour of defeat is 
dated Melbourne, 25th April, and says that two severe engagements 
had occurred at Maungatawhiri and Tarachi, the former a victory, 
the lattera “reverse.” ‘+ The English loss in killed and wounded 
in both engagements amounted to 80.” Mr. Cardwell said in the 
House of Commons that he has had no sort of corroboration of 
this defeat. 


General Butler has got a steam-gun in his encampment on the 
James River whose performance has been so rapid as to astonish 
the army. Some Confederate prisoners inquired eagerly on com- 
ing into camp whether they ‘loaded it all night and fired it all 
day.” 


The Richmond Examiner writes one of those polished and 
moderate articles for which the Confederacy has received so 
much credit in this country on the most questionable authority, 
on the subject of two Federal Generals made prisoners in the 
battle of the Wilderness,—Generals Shaler and Seymour. General 
Shaler, says the Ezaminer after some violent abuse, at least 
held his tongue, but. General Seymour expressed his wish 
that, in case Lee should defeat Grant, he might go North 





| gagged’ by the guard, and secondly, why he was not hooted and 
pelted by the populace.” Confederate citizens, it observes, with 
violent expressions of rage, have been heard to compliment « the 
miscreant’s pluck.” The scene “is the acme of absurd impro- 
priety. The guard who permitted it deserves punishment, and if 
such speeches are to become permanent institutions, we do not Bee 
the use of buck and gag.” We fear the “ buck and gag” will be the 
more permanent institutions of the two, so long at least as the 
Confederate press is what it is. 


The Emigration Commissioners’ report seems to dispose of the idea 
that the very large emigration from Ireland last year to the United 
States was due in any appreciable degree to Federal enlistments, 
The number was not so large as in 1854 (the last year of the heavy 
emigrations), nor so large a proportion of the population of Ire. 
land ; and what is more to the point, of that number precisely the 
same proportion were ‘single men ” as in 1860 before the war, 
In 1860, 38 per cent. of the Irish emigrants to the United States were 
single men. In 1863, 38-1 percent. were single men. In the first 
three months of 1864, 44°3 per cent. of the Irish emigrants to the 
United States were single men; in the first three months of 
1859 and 1860, 47-3 and 472 per cent. respectively were “single 
men.” “ Of those who went out,” say the Commissioners, “ many 
no doubt enlisted; but their number could have had but little 
effect in keeping up the strength of the Federal armies.” ‘There 
were, they think, but 20,000 to 25,000 at most who were at all 
likely to be recruits; and they attribute in general the increased 
emigration of 1864 to the same causes as that from 1847-1854 
—a succession of bad harvests and a great consequent distress, 











Mr. Bass's Bill making it obligatory on organ-grinders to move 








on if desired by a householder has passed its second reading. Sir 
George Grey opposed it of course, but we cannot say we antici- 
pated Mr. Gladstone's resistance. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was as savage as if he intended to tax organs, and called the 
Bill “an unwarrantable interference with the amusements of the 
people.” We sincerely trust the grinders will recognize his advo- 
cacy, and acknowledge it by maintaifiing a serenade say for eight 
and forty hours consecutively. ‘The result will probably be a 
conviction on Mr. Gladstone’s part that he does not belong to the 
people. The House passed the second reading of course by a ma- 
jority of 37, but nineteen members were found to vote that a gang 
of Italians should continue to keep slaves through whom to levy 
black mail on decent people. 


It is stated, we perceive, that the ten years’ enlistment rule will 
this year cost the army about 12,000 men, and the Commander-in- 
Chief has issued a circular calling on al) recruiting officers to be 
active. The Indian papers add that 7,000 men will require pas- 
sages this year, as the soldiers when they re-enlist at all prefer to 
come home and see their friends for a few weeks. The recruiting, 
moreover, is falling off, and letters appear in the papers calling on 
the country to increase the pay of the privates, while the Times 
suggests that the time of service must be still further shortened. 
The latter suggestion is, we fear, inapplicable to an Empire some 
of whose colonies take six months to reach by sea. Suppose one- 
fourth of all commissions were distributed as of right among non- 
commissioned officers ? 


The Prussian Government is trying hard to abolish the sixth 
commandment. Not content with ordering its soldiery to kill 
inoffensivé Danes, it dismisses them for want of readiness to kill 
each other. Three brothers, the Counts of Schmising Kerffen- 
brock, described as excellent officers, expressed an opinion against 
duelling as forbidden by the Church to which they belonged under 
pain of excommunication. ‘Their Colonel asked if they would ac- 
cept a challenge, and the eldest replied that he would not, whereupon 
the three were dismissed the service by Royal order avowedly lest 
they should compromise the regiment. ‘The seandal is the greater 
because Frederick the Great decided that duelling was contrary to 
the discipline of the service, and there is a savage order of his ex- 
tant under which the survivor was to be summarily hanged, and 
which for years suppressed the practice. Napoleon limited it in 
the French army, but it has grown under his nephew to a height 
which actually interferes with regimental efficiency. 


The Government has within the last week proposed three con- 
siderable grants,—500/. a year to the widow of Sir John Inglis, who 








and burn Washington, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, after which 
he thought the North’s mettle would be roused to its true temper. 
For this expression of vehement partizan feeling by the captive, 
the Richmond Examiner can find no language too foul. ‘“ We 


defended Lucknow, and who died too early to reap the profits of 
his consequent promotion, 1,000/. a year to Lady Elgin, and 
20,0007. to Sir Rowland Hill. The second is only half the annuity 
really paid, the other half being granted by Sir Charles Wood. 





find it hard to understand, first, why the man was not ‘ bucked and 


The vote for Lady Elgin was submitted to the House of Commons 
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on Thursday, and passed unanimously, but not without reference 
to a curious constitutional question. Sir Charles Wood claims the 
right to grant any pensions he likes without the interference of Par- 
‘ment, and might on his theory spend a million or two a year 
in political bribes without overstepping his power. Independent 
members should look to this, or they may find officers whose 
claims they have rejected compensated out of Indian revenue. 
The whole service passes through that sieve now, and a man 
who has distinguished himself, say by a Peterloo, may be paid 
for it on his arrival in Calcutta. As it is, Horse Guards favourites 
once sheltered in India are very apt to get too many plums. 


It appears that the promotion of M. Renan to be Sub-Curator of 
the Imperial Library was really a dismissal. M. Renan therefore 
refused to accept it, but the Minister of Instruction intends to fill 
up his place. As M. Renan has not, however, been dismissed, he 
contends that he is still Professor, and attends the Sorbonne in 
that capacity. ‘The affair seems to create some conversation, as 
the dismissal is considered a concession to priests, almost the one 
thing which Frenchinen will not permit their Government to do. 


The Yelverton case has been filling the legal division of the 
all the week, the appeal against the Scotch decision having 
come up before the Lords. As yet only the appellant has been 
heard, and Mr. Rolt, his counsel, rests his case almost entirely 
upon the letters, which he contends, both from their general drift 
and the warmth of some expressions in them, prove that Miss 
Longworth’s object was not marriage. ‘ihe Lord Chancellor, to 
judge by his questions, seems to think the deduction a large one. 
Mrs. Yelverton has been present during several hearings, and on 
one day both she and Mrs. Forbes listened to the argument in 
opposite galleries—a somewhat singular scene. 


Mr. John Coleman, who dates from Marshall’s House, Prescot, 
has started a new idea of deseent. In a letter to the Zimes he calls 
upon the public to subscribe for one George Shakespeare, who gets 
his living by daily labour, but who is a ‘‘ descendant” of Shakes- 
peare, and has “ his pedigree written in the plainest characters on 
his brow,” but who is, he himself says in another paragraph, 
descended from Shakespeare’s brother. We are all, argues Mr. 
Coleman, the descendants of Cain, for was he not Seth’s brother ? 


The Lords had on Monday night a long and amusing discussion 
on the Report on Public Schools, generally very unfavourable to 
reform. Almost every proposal was resisted by somebody or other, 
Lord de Ros even objecting to any interference with fagging, 
because he had repeatedly blacked the shoes of the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and was sure it had done him good. He 
should continue such a profitable practice. Everybody went in 
strongly for Greek iambics, Lord Lyttelton among others evidently 
being very desirous of quoting a few. Lord Derby uttereda few 
very much needed words on the danger of scattering boys’ atten- 
tion over too many subjects—the ruin of private schools—but 
there was a consensus only upon one point. French ought to be 
taught regularly. As to the rest, the general idea seemed to be 
that the curriculum had much better be let alone, as it probably 
will be. Add history to French, and the Peers’ floating idea of the 
way to perfect Eton will, we think, be realized ; but the Lyceums 
for the middle class, when we get them, must not be exactly Etons. 


A bad accident happened on Tuesday to a train on the South- 
Western Railway returning from Ascot. A very heavy train left 
Ascot about seven p.m., and ran safely to Egham. There it was 
delayed, some gentlemen objecting to travel with card-sharpers, 
when another train came up, smashed the guard's van, crushed the 
next second-class carriage, and nearly crushed the next, killing 
five persons, mortally wounding a sixth, and injuring from twenty 
to twenty-five more. One unhappy lad, an apprentice of Fran- 
catelli, the Prince of Wales’s chef, had both legs cut off. The inquest 
upon the accident has not terminated, and the cause is still 
unknown, but there can be little doubt that the second train was 
trayelling too fast for its position. It is stated that the telegraph 
clerk of the station refused for some time to report the accident to 
London because le had “so many other messages to send.” 
Could not that gentleman be given up for an hour, or say twenty 
minutes, to the relatives of the passengers killed. He would 
_ a different appreciation of his own capacity for the rest of his 
ife. 


On Friday, the 3rd inst., a debate occurred, too late for our 
issue, upon Naval pay, which brought out a strong remonstrance 
from Mr. Gladstone. Sir L. Palk wanted to pay Masters a little 








higher, whereupon all the Naval men in the House of course venti- 
lated their pet pecuniary grievances. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer administered a well-deserved reprimand to the House 
for its passion for increasing expenditure. At this very moment 
there is a rush for naval cadetships which the Duke of Somerset 
cannot satisfy, yet the House is always clamouring for higher 
pay, and one party threatens a persistent agitation. ‘On the 
other hand, he received every day applications from persons who 
prayed for exemption from taxes, and told piteous stories of 
poverty ; but it was his duty to say in all these cases, ‘ The law 
must take its course.’” There really appears to be an idea among 
some members that there is an ideal standard of wages which the 
country is bound to adhere to, that if John will serve for a pound 
a day, and Tom wants two, the country ought to offer thirty 
shillings, and then leave them to struggle. As the Economist said 
last week, cheapness is a quality just as much as any other kind 
of efficiency. 


The House of Commons on Tuesday rejected Mr. Caird’s plan 
for the collection of agricultural statistics from specimen districts, 


An important meeting of members of the Universities and 
others interested in the question of University Reform was held on 
Friday afternoon at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Mr. Bouverie, M.P., 
in thechair. The House of Commons was well represented, and 
Messrs. Neate, Goschen, Chichester Fortescue, and Bright, spoke. 
Professors Goldwin Smith, Jowett, and Rogers, represented 
Oxford, and Professor Fawcett spoke for Cambridge. Besides 
other distinguished members of both Universities, Messrs. 
Miall and other representative Dissenters were present. The 
meeting was clearly in favour of the abolition of tests, and of 
placing Dissenters on a thorough equality with Churchmen, For 
the present, Professor Fawcett thought the Cambridge test, 
a simple assertion of Church membership, preferable to subscrip- 
tion to the Articles, Professor Jowett, on the other hand, maintain- 
ing that old fetters were more easily worn than new. He added 
that he was not one of those who wished to lure Dissenters to the 
Universities in the hope that they would become Churchmen, but 
looked for great mutual benefits to Church and Dissent from their 
free admission. The composition and tone of the meeting was all 
that good Liberals could wish. 


The minimum rate of discount at the Bank of England remains 
at 7 per cent., and the quotation in the open market for good 
short-dated paper is 6} } per cent., showing no alteration from the 
close of last week. ‘The stock of bullion in the Bank of England 
is 14,043,129/. In the Bank of France the supply of specie, since 
the date of the May return, has increased to the extent of about 
2,000,000/., the amount now held being 11,795,000/. Yesterday 
Consols left off at the closing prices of Saturday last, namely, 
904 4 for money, and 90} @ for account. 


The Great Wheal Metal Tin Mining Company, capital 20,0001, 
in 10,000 shares of 2/. each, proposes to purchase, at a cost of 
7,0002., a valuable mining property, in the parish of Breage, Corn- 
wall, which the directors anticipate may be worked with consider- 
able profit to the shareholders. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Securities 
closed at the following quotations :— 


Friday, June 3. Friday, June 10. 
Greek on oe - oo *e 245 oe 245 
Do. Coupons .. . +e ee *e ll ° 10} 
Mexican 44] 454 
Spanish Passive 33} . = 
Do. Certificates ~ 103 - 108 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. 49} 70 
” ~ We w 714 71h 
»  Consolidés.. oo oe oe 48} ee 48} 
Subjoined are the closing prices of the leading British Railways 
yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, June 3%. Friday, June 10, 
a ee ae « —«118 
Great Eastern oo os ee ar 47} « 464 
Great Northern 1304 131 
Great Western.. .. oe oe oe oo 65 oy 65} 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oe ee ee 112} oe 112) 
London and Brighton oe ° ° 106 ee 104¢ 
London and North-Westera ss. ee ° 1114 oe 118} 
London aud South-Western oe ee ° 98 a 975 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. oe o« 41 oo 42 
Midland ° ee os 130} o« 130) 
North-Eastern, Berwick « oe oo oe 101} os 103 
Do. York os be 9} oo , 91 
oe 4 a 41 


West Midland, Oxford 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
MINISTERIAL DANGERS. 


| ie the Ministry trying to trick the country? We feel it 
hard to believe that a Cabinet of which Earl Russell is a 
member is lending itself to any attempt of the kind, but facts 
begin to look very like it. Certainly if they were trying to 
obtain a position in which they could betray Denmark with- 
out risk of a sudden explosion of wrath from the constituencies 
and Parliament they would do very much what they are 
doing now. Ten days ago they had apparently reached the 
very last limits of concession, surrendered the honour of Den- 
mark, and seriously risked that of England in a last endea- 
your to conciliate men who are under a monomania. They, 
the authors of the treaty of 1852, who had pledged them- 
selves that if Denmark were assailed she ‘‘should not stand 
alone,” who had admitted in writing the duty of maintaining 
“‘ the integrity and independence ” of their little ally, had pro- 
posed her dismemberment, had proposed to give the assailant 
a limb if only he would consent to spare the rest of the bleed- 
ing trunk. Denmark, after a natural emotion of disgust, re- 
membered that she was weak, and that justice had ceased 
for the moment to be a principle in politics, and 
accepted the neutral offer as her own ultimatum. Her 
representatives had, to show their sincerity, declined to 
extend the armistice beyond a fortnight, preferring rather 
to perish in a new campaign than to suffer the enemy 
to live at ease in Danish provinces, and lose all chance of 
inflicting retribution by sea. The Germans not only declined 
the neutral offer, but actually demanded instead of the line 
of the Schlei a line drawn through Apenrade, a territory equal 
to more than three-fifths of Schleswig, full of purely Danish 
villages, and far to the North of the only frontier which Denmark 
in any future aggression could hope to defend. The object of 
course was simply to make such arrangements as should make 
the annexation of Jutland a year or two hence an easy and 
comparatively bloodless proceeding. The old game of parti- 
tion was to be played over again, with England and France 
for duped spectators. To this decision the invading Courts, 
though sorely annoyed by the refusal of the Prince of Augus- 
tenburg to promise that he will enslave his subjects as they 
have done, still adhere, the organ of Herr von Bismark 
declaring in words which must be his own, they have such a 
ring of his voice, that the allies have only to remain in the 
Duchies they have conquered, and ‘‘see who will drive them 
out.” 
the Conference at an end, and proposihg to Parliament a defi- 
nite line of action, Earl Russell assents to an extension of the 
Conference for a fortnight, fixes the next meeting at an inter- 
val of seven days, gives Parliament no information, and to all 
human seeming intends when the war re-commences to 
allow Denmark to be swallowed while we stand idly by. 
After actually proposing the dismemberment of the Power he 
emma to defend, after consenting to reward the Germans 
or an act of aggression without a pretext,—compliance with 
their demands having been guaranteed by England, Russia, 
and France,—he has not the nerve to enforce his own propo- 
sition, and allows himself to be beaten from point to point till, 
as was lately observed, ‘‘He won’t give up Schleswig to 
Germany, but she may have the two halves.” 

This will never do. Whatever the diversity of feeling in 
Parliament on the subject of war for the Danes, we do trust 
there will be sufficient spirit left in the House of Commons, 
if the Conference rises re infectd, and the Premier declines to 
propose action, to punish the Ministry which has covered 
England with such disgrace. The internal difficulties of the 
Cabinet are no excuse for the conduct of its chiefs. Earl 
Russell has already stated that whatever the Queen’s opinions, 
Her Majesty has always accepied constitutional advice, and 
it was no part of his duty so to frame that advice that it 
would be certain to be acceptable. If he believed the cir- 
cumstances demanded the despatch of the fleet to the Baltic, 
he should have sent the fleet to the Baltic or resigned. Nor 
is Mr. Gladstone’s opposition to be considered a reason for 
quiescence when the dignity of Great Britain demanded 
energetic action. The Ministry may lose with him a strong 
section of its supporters; but the whole nation is always in 
the majority, and it is to the nation that the Premier should 
have appealed. There is not a class in the country which 
would not have eagerly responded, which is not weary 
of German arrogance, sick to rage of German interference in 
our affairs. So strong is the feeling, that were it not even 
now befooled by the false hopes held out by diplomacy the 
middle class might take the bit in its teeth, as it did in the 


Instead, however, of accepting this reply, declaring | 


ee 
days of the Crimean war, and read the Parliamentary chiefs g 
lesson which would send a dozen old men out of power and 
bring the Times round in one sudden gyration as the mouth. 
piece of war feeling. Unfortunate as the position of parties 
is, with the Court hampered by personal ties, the Cabinet cleft 
in two by financial fears, the Tory leaders either German jy 
tone or afraid of responsibility, and all parties, so to 5 
deprived of their natural chiefs, there is still, we trust, ene 
enough in the Commons to recognize and to brand failure 80 
conspicuous. The Tories, so far as their public declarations 
go, are in this matter no more prepared to uphold the honour 
of the nation than the old Whigs, but at least they have 
not so mismanaged diplomacy as to make England the 
executioner of a victim on whose behalf her Premier hag 
threatened war; they can stand aside, and let the burial 
proceed in a silence which, if it has in it little dignity, hag 
at least less humiliation. England has had many squeezable 
Ministries, but a Cabinet which could retreat five separate 
times from its own ultimatum rather than risk the anger of 
Herr von Bismark, which, after a voluntary promise of aid, 
could surrender first Holstein, then Schleswig in occupation, 
then Lauenberg, then Schleswig south of the Schlei in per. 
petuity, and now, perhaps, Schleswig south of Flensborg, and all 
this without a defeat, is a phenomenon in our annals. We trust 
Germany will not ask for Kent as inheritor of the Angles, for, 
for all that appears, these men would make that a ‘basis of 
negotiation.” 

There is but one hope that we can perceive, either for the 
Ministry or for English honour. Lord Palmerston, unwilling 
to close a grand career as the laughingstock of Europe, may 
at the eleventh hour insist on having his own way, declare 
that concession has reached its limits, and at any risk, either 
of income-tax, or what he dreads much more, uprising of the 
nationalities, propose publicly that if the line of the Schlei is 
passed, Great Britain will appeal from the justice of Germany 
to that of the God who for ten centuries has blessed all Eng- 
lish action. If he does, the position of parties in the House 
does not matter much, for the constituencies will be masters of 
the position, and we would not guarantee even Mr. Gladstone 
a seat; if he does not, he may leave the task of safe inglorious 
government to Lord Clarendon, but his retirement will be 
passed among a people finally disenchanted of a long enduring 
faith in his honour and his pluck. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY. 

HE more narrow, strongly marked, and striking creeds not 
unfrequently act like the separate condensing chambers 

in the low-pressure engine. There is some demand in the 
character of the believer for a particular species of moral emo- 
tion or intellectual energy, which, if it can but find full scope 
in a creed, will get itself condensed there, and not trouble 
any other region of the character ; nay, it may be the very 
intensity and expansive power of certain elements of feeling 
which demand their condensation in some secret corner of the 
character in order to restore the equilibrium. There is no 
doubt that the predestinarian and fatalist creeds among 
Christians,—it is of course not so amongst Orientals,—have 
generally taken hold of races more than usually energetic and 
disposed to claim the uttermost freedom; and that the more 
equally distributed and homogeneous creeds which have no 
startling excrescences, no paradoxical pressures at fixed 
points on the emotions,—such as the Roman Catholic, and the 
Arminian, and the rationulistic,—have succeeded in moulding 
characters much more certainly into their own shape than 
the one-sided creeds, such as the Calvinistic and the 
high Evangelical. Lord Shaftesbury is a case in point. 
We suspect that no universalist ever felt more keen 
sympathy with common secular suffering, more eager to relieve 
pangs which he perhaps believes more bitter than any which 
will follow death, than Lord Shaftesbury is to cast his little 
drop of alleviation into the o:ean of predestined human misery, 
—to gain a few hours’ holiday for men the majority of whom 
are to be huddled together for ever as the reprobate, —to save 
from the horrid regimen of soot and brine the knee-caps of a few 
chimney-sweepers, whose soul she believes are, in the majority 
of instances, certain to be smarting fur more severely through 
infinite ages. In the debate of yesterday week on the humane 
bill which he has introduced to protect the little chimney- 
sweeps from pain, he narrated with genuine horror the 
story of the lady who had exclaimed, ‘ A chimney-sweep in- 
deed wanting education! What next>” and said, in com- 
menting on it, “‘I say, my Lords, that woman who could 
speak in that way of a human being with reference to his 
temporal and eternal interests, is a woman who would cut 








up a child for dog’smeat or manure.” Nor was it chiefly, 
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we imagine, the “eternal” interests which really absorbed 
him in thisspeech. The horror with which he detailed the 
process for ‘ breaking in” the little sweeps, and hardening 
their knees with brine, betrayed that what he was thinking 
of, after all, was the immediate and temporary anguish which 
js, as we said, a mere drop in the ocean of the anguish pre- 
pared for them without remedy by his creed. The explana- 
tion of the matter is, we suppose, the old one given by Bishop 
Butler, that passive impressions grow weak by repetition, while 
active impulses strengthen. Lord Shaftesbury’s sore heart 
for the reprobate has probably been treated in early life like 
the poor little chimuey-sweepers’ knees,—bathed with the 
strongest Calvinistic brine ‘‘ close by a hot fire, every morning 
and night,’’—till the part has become hardened ; but his kind 
heart for temporal sufferers of every class has grown warmer 
and warmer by the frequent devotion of his time and energy to 
their cause. He feels for the Lancashire operatives, whose 
lives he has raised to a quite different level in the scale of 
existence by his Ten Hours’ Bill, almost as much as if he were 
persuaded that they are all amongst the elect. He has written 
to them sometimes as if he recognized in them a higher virtue 
and nobler character than he can find in himself. The truth 
isthat his sympathy and benevolence have opened his heart 
unconsciously to a truer insight. 

And Lord Shaftesbury’s active and manly philanthropy has 
reacted on his foreign policy, and made hima very important and 
useful member of the House of Lords. It is not only that he has 
exerted a most wholesome influence in keeping alive the sym- 
pathy of England with Italy and Denmark. That was to be 
expected. The strength of the anti-Romanist feeling among 
the Evangelicals would have induced his party to urge him on, 
on the subject of Italy, even if he had not been the first to 
express the feelings of his party. His fellow feeling with the 
thorough Protestantism of Denmark would in any case have 
opened his mouth in defence of that homogeneous body of Pro- 
testant thought, as against the loosely strung creed of semi- 
Catholic, semi-Rationalist Germany. But in neither case has 
the tone of Lord Shaftesbury’s manly speeches savoured of 
mere sectarian partizanship. Italy, though accidentally, as 
we may say, in conflict with the Pope, is in no respect Pro- 
testant, and probably such free thought as exists there 
is of a colour from which Lord Shaftesbury would shrink 
almost as indignantly as from Roman theology itself. 
And he showed in all the hot discussions which the late Lord 
Normanby’s foolish reactionary tendencies provoked in the 
House of Lords that his sympathy was with the national 
policy of Italians, with the hatred of oppression, not principally 
with the anti-Papal feeling. A man who has once succeeded 
chiefly by his own efforts in raising distinctly the social 
status of a mighty section of his fellow-countrymen, must 
have a more real sympathy ever after with the hopes and 
ambitions of the masses of every people than he has with any 
mere party, though of like tenets with himself; and we believe 
this to be distinctly visible in the bearing of Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s sympathy for the Italians. There was nothing of 
Exeter Hall in his manner of pleading their cause. It was 
rather the manner of a man who had known what it was 
to raise by one effort the social level of a province, and who had 
thence gained amore real insightthan other peopleinto the mean- 
ing of a cause which proposed to raise by one effort the political 
and social level of an entire nation. And in regard to Denmark, 
again, though we do not doubt that the Protestant character 
of the people has done something to enlist his sympathy, he 
has not spoken like a partizan. He has spoken like one who 
felt it England’s duty to interfere on behalf of those whom 
she can, if she will, effectually aid to independence and free- 
dom,—like one who keenly realizes the duty of those who are 
themselves wealthy and independent to extend a helping 
hand to those who are less fortunate. The best philanthropists 
are often the narrowest of politicians on a large scale. It is not 
so with Lord Shaftesbury. Whether it is that his gloomy 
Evangelical type of faith tends to keep his earnest philanthropic 
feeling from overflowing into rose- water sentiment, as Carlyle 
tells us is the tonic effect of Calvinism, there has never been in 
him any sign of that humanitarianism which is satisfied with 
making men ‘‘comfortable, intelligent, and clean,” and which so 
oftenseems to belong tothe genuine philanthropist. Thegreatest 
proof that neither narrow sectarianism nor mere dislike of suf- 
fering has actuated him in his foreign politicsis the generous 
sympathy he expressed with the efforts of a Roman Catholic 
people—the Poles—to recover their freedom. This shows 
conclusively that his sympathies far outrun the lines of his 
party alliances, and gives us great confidence in him as the 
leader of that important though narrow section of the com- 
munity which, if left to itself, would be sure to choose for it- 


self a far less wise and generous chief than Lord Shaftesbury 
has proved himself. We believe that in his heart he loves 
man far better than he loves his creed; and this being so, 
it is fortunate for England that his creed should give him a 
healthy and singularly powerful influence over many who 
share his opinions without sharing the feelings which coun- 
teract the poison of those opinions. 


THE MAINE LAW IN PARLIAMENT. 

| T]HE first attempt to introduce the Maine Liquor Laws into 
England was defeated on Wednesday by a majority of 
| 292 to 35; but the question is not at an end. On the con- 
trary, there is every reason to believe that the ideas upon 
which those laws are founded are spreading among working 
men, that considerable numbers of them really wish to be 
protected from themselves at the cost of any suffering to the 
remainder, and that every reduction of the suffrage will tend 
for a time to increase the number of the advocates for this and 
many other restrictive enactments. Londoners are generally 
to be found on the other side, and so are the agriculturists ; 
but in the Northern cities very many thousands of workmen, 
believing that the Legislature could retrace its steps, are 
earnestly in favour of the experiment being tried. So are a 
very large section of the Dissenting ministers everywhere, 
and of the managers of great establishments, while laws very 
much stronger than those of Maine would be backed by half 
the women in England. It is possible that the agitation may 
increase until it attains an appreciable political force, and 
quite probable that the Legislature may for the time be com- 
pelled te yield to the demands of isolated towns, just as Parlia- 
ment now yields to Scotland on the Sabbatarian dispute. We 
are bound to say, moreover, that as yet the petitioners are not 
altogether crushed under the weight of argument. Mr. Roe- 
buck’s assertion, for instance, that the rich have no right to pass 
a law pressing solely upon the poor would be disposed of if it 
were proved that the poor ask the Bill as a concession to their 
ideas. The assertion, too, that a restrictive law could not 
be enforced beneficially, is of very doubtful authority. 
Drunkards would drink, no doubt, under any law; but law 
usually creates a sort of public opinion, and every new 
obstacle to gratification tends to limit the number of attempts 
to secure it. The man who really craved for a glass would 
get it, be the obstacles what they might; but the man who 
is doubtful whether he is craving or no, who drinks because 
the pothouse is open, and he can obtain the drink without 
trouble, would very often go without. As to the notion very 
prevalent that enforced sobriety would not diminish crime 
that also needs qualification. No doubt drinking is to many 
natures a safety-valve for that thirst for excitement which 1s 
the second if not the first cause of crime, and its suppression 
would in such cases only intensify the disposition to evil. No 
doubt, also, as a matter of fact, sober races are rather wickeder 
than drinking races, Frenchmen than Englishmen, Italians 
than Scotchmen, Hindoos than everybody. Ireland, the 
country of illicit stills, is singularly free from ordinary forms 
of crime, while the sepoys who murdered English women 
and babies, and the Turks who have destroyed their do- 
minions by cruelty, are all sworn teetotallers. A respectable 
Hindoo or a respectable Arab never touches any liquor, but 
either of them falls very short in morale of the quiet Seot of 
Glasgow or Leith who gets stupidly drunk every Saturday 
night. Nevertheless each country has its own special vice, 
and the special vice of Englishmen is the one which drink 
most easily stimulates—the tendency to savage brutality, to 
the crimes of violence from which some nations,—the Tuscans 
for example,—are almost entirely free. We see no reason to 
question that if all England were always sober, wife-beating, 
brutal assaults, road robberies, and some forms of murder, 
would be very greatly diminished, and after all it is violence 
and not fraud which puzzles and wearies legislatures. For- 
gery is probably a worse crime morally than garotting, 
because a forger cannot be a mere brute; but it is not half so 
dangerous to municipal civilization. Indeed, there is no 
necessity for & priori argument, for the case has been proved. 
When General Godwin captured Rangoon he forbade the 
introduction of any liquor except the regular rations, and 
even spiled casks of rum as they entered the port. The conse- 
quence was, that with thousands of British troops cantoned 
in a conquered city, with war going on, and with a population 
of half-naked women around the soldiers, there was in three 
months not one case of pillage, or outrage, or insult of any sort 
whatsoever. There never was such a case in war, an the 
reason was the absence of the means of immoderate drinking. 

The real objection to the Maine Liquor law, or any law 
based on its principle, is its excessive injustice. It declares 
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an innocent act, the drinking of a glass of liquor, a crime, 
because another series of acts,—the drinking of many glasses 
—may by possibility develop some latent criminal instinct. 
We say by possibility, because at least one-third of mankind 
are better tempered when drunk than when sober, and be- 
cause the effect of every liquor differs morally from that of 
every other. Of course if the actual drinking of any liquor 
is of itself evil, there is no more to be said, and the teeto- 
tallers win the argument. But the morality of Europe is 
based first on natural instinct, and secondly on the example 
of Christ, and while instinct is in favour of alcohol, Christ not 
only drank wine, but created more wine in order to give to 
guests who had already ‘‘ well drunken.” With regard to 
all actions not clearly evil the primary law is liberty, and to 
suppress drinking among the millions to whom it is beneficial or 
harmless because to the thousands it is injurious is oppression 
ofa very grosskind. We might just as well regulate eating be- 
cause gluttony,—which is always treated in Scripture, though 
seldom by clergymen, as equally evil with drunkenness,—des- 
troys many households and injures innumerable constitutions. 
The rule of society is that the good shall control the evil, 
but the Maine Law enables the man who has no self-restraint 
to deprive the man who has self-restraint of an indul- 
gence which in itself is perfectly unobjectionable ;—a clear 
case of oppression. But we are told the majority only can 
enforce such a law, and the majority has a right to condemn 
any practice if it thinks it pernicious. It has no right of the 
kind, no right, for instance, in Spain to declare the reading of 


bours to dictate to neighbours what to eat, drink, and ayoig 
will, in this country at least, certainly never pay. Americang 
may bear it, for they endure the elaborate system of espion- 
age denominated ‘‘ Church discipline,’ but England threw off 
Presbyterianism rather than endure that nuisance, and would 
throw off municipal government rather than submit to this, 


MR. COWPER’S PROPOSAL. 

Rp PALMERSTON must heartily wish that tact were g 

communicable quality. His subordinates seem deter. 
mined this session to get his Government into scrapes, and 
always through some more or less patent deficiency in. tact, 
First it was Mr. Stansfeld, who being entirely in the right 
chose with the most chivalric imprudence to identify himself 
with a man who was entirely in the wrong, and so changed a 
protest against Mazzini into a vote of censure upon an English 
Ministry. Then Mr. Lowe, after affronting half the country 
gentlemen and all the clergy in England, must defend marginal 
notes which he had never seen on documents which he had 
only heard read, and was turned out of office by a House which 
repented within the week. And now Mr. Cowper, who last 
year exasperated the Commons till even Mr. Gladstone failed 
to protect him, and his pet job was smashed with the leaders 
of both parties voting for it, has contrived to get himself 
beaten by a crushing majority on a proposal which is almost 
one of departmental detail. The country, the House of 
Commons, and the art world are all alike desirous to house the 
national collection of pictures after some more fitting manner. 





the Scriptures a crime, or, in France, to make the celebra-| There is no difference of opinion as to the propriety of so 


tion of public worship an excuse for the guillotine. 


Have | doing, no particular opposition to the necessary expense, no 


Brown and Jones a moral right to cut off Robinson’s right | very decided feeling as to the locality to be selected. Provided 
hand because they suspect that if Robinson is permitted its | only that the pictures are housed in the centre of London, and 


* unrestricted use,” he may use it to throttle them ? 


And if| jobs are not proposed for the benefit of property in South 


they have not, by what right do they attempt to prevent| Kensington, nobody has any interest in dictating which 


him from drinking a glass of beer? 


Green peas in May are | street, 
very bad for Smith, who has only 100/. a year, much worse| unpleasant by one more public building. 


Government shall render 


or square, or garden 
Mr. Cowper's 


than a glass of Bass, and the purchase injures Smith’s house-| scheme was in itself a reasonably fair and moderate one. 
hold as well as himself; but have the majority a right to| The Crown is almost the only owner left in London in 
make it a penal offence to sell Smith early peas? The} possession of large uncovered spaces—for the three men who 
question answers itself, the real truth being that those who| own the metropolis from Guildford Street to Chelsea would 
advocate restriction only do so in deference to public opinion, | find it a little difficult to build upon the Square gardens—and 


believing in their hearts that any use of liquor whatsoever, | it possesses in Piceadilly some three anda half acres. 


On this 


moderate or immoderate, is equally bad. Of course with | spot Mr. Cowper proposed to place a new National Gallery, a 
such men cadit questio, they set up a standard which is| building pretty sure to be shamefully ugly—for in England we 
neither English nor Christian, and there is no common basis| pay official architects by a per-centage on expenditure—but 


for argument. 


This line of argument applies equally to any coercive law, | cheap, and exceedingly well situated. 
His Bill is|cribed during the debate as if it had been some unknown 


but Mr. Lawson’s is a very specially bad one. 


with very considerable wall space, capital light, tolerably 


Piccadilly was des- 


a local one, and its effect would not be to produce sobriety, | land, buried amidst the grey wilderness of Stratford, or lost 
but to make drinking a little more costly by compelling the | among the half-tenanted uglinesses of never to be finished 
purchaser to go a little further afield. He proposed to take} South Kensington,—but after all, most Londoners can find 
the power of repression out of the hands of Parliament and|their way into Piccadilly. Even Mr. Cubitt, who built 
hand it over to any parish in the United Kingdom in| Pimlico, and who was pathetically quoted by Lord John 
which two-thirds of the ratepayers signified their approval} Manners as stating that “he knew his way to Trafalgar 
of the Act, in other words, to give people often very incom- | Square,’’ would have had no particular difficulty in inquiring 


petent and always very censorious despotic power over the} his road to the new locale. 
Just think | developed ability for the display of topographical ignorance, 


habits and tastes of their immediate neighbours. 


Even cabmen, with their highly 


how that would work. Mr. Lawson, we will say, owns | seldom decline cognizance of Piccadilly, and though members 
Cumberland parish—we rather think he does—and of course | on the agricultural side of the House are not expected to know 
his tenantry vote, especially on a moral question, pretty much | London, still the voyage of discovery from Brooks’s or the 


as he bids them. 


proposal, and presto! all the remainder are deprived of the | dangerous, cannot fairly be considered difficult. 


Two-thirds of the ratepayers assent to his | Carlton to Burlington House, though it may be allowed to be 


Lord John 


means of procuring the beer which to many of them is simply | Manners seemed to think the spot frightfully secluded, and 


food. Why not of tobacco also? 


The Dean of Carlisle, to| quoted, amidst the ironical laughter of the House, some 


whom much of this agitation is due, wants to prohibit that | naifimbecility of Sir Charles Eastlake’s about the ‘ quiet pre- 
too, and we are by no means sure that, snuff being | paration” which the garden would provide ‘‘ before approach- 
now disused, he could not get two-thirds of the rate-|ing the old masters;’” but people who live among the rush, 


payers to 


consent to shut up all snuff-selling shops. | and roar, and crowds of Piccadilly find its ‘‘ comparative seclu- 


Everywhere that the Act applied there would be suspicion | sion” very limited. The spot is central enough, and Mr. 


of illicit sale, everywhere domiciliary visits, espionage, 


Cowper’s plan to build the galleries as they were wanted, 


small slanders, and an outburst of that neighbourly hatred,|/add Burlington House when necessary, and erect a grand 
that fraternal malignity, which is always festering in the | edifice, if at all, only where Parliament actively desired one, 


coteries of little country towns. 


If the representatives of the| seems both sensible and moderate. 


The sum he asked, 


nation after long discussion arrived at the conclusion that for | 150,000/., was a great deal less than most people expected to 
grave reasons the natural right of liberty must on this, as on| pay, and his description of “floor space equal to that of the 


some other points, be suppressed, Englishmen might, though 
unconvineed, still obey resignedly. But to be ordered, 
as Mr. Bright proposed, by aldermen 


Louvre ’’—one considers nowadays how much room the crino- 
. lines will want rather than the space for pictures—was quite 
to drink only| enticing. Even his innocent little attempt at a bribe, his offer 


water, and to give up claret at the bidding of common| to bring up the Cartoons, which, being matchless throughout 


councillors, is too much for human patience. 


We do not! the world, are in English fashion hung upon dirty trestles 


believe alcohol to be an evil in itself, but if Mr. Lawson does, | opposite battered mirrors, in a chairless corridor of an old 
we advise him to carry out his views by measures having| palace twelve miles out of London, was not without its 
some sort of consideration for the frailties of English temper. | allurements, though he might have made the offer a little 
He might in a generation or two induce Parliament to tax larger without injury either to the nation, the Crown, or the 
liquor till it became almost unprocurable, but setting neigh-| miscellaneous lot who on Sundays wander through Hampton 
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Court, and admire everything except its marvellous collection 
of historical portraits. : 
All would not do. There was a blunder or two in the 
roposal patent to men careless of art, there was a job hid- 
len under it which Mr. Cowper might have defended but did 
pot, and Mr. Walter should not have defended but did, the 
scheme was a violation of about half-a-dozen formal and 
very stupid pledges, and the House, flushed and savage 
with Lord Palmerston’s cool evasions on the subject of the 
Conference, soothed its ruffled dignity and gratified its irritated 
taste by a sharp slap in the face to Lord Palmerston’s favourite 
protégé. Mr. Cowper, in the first place, instead of proposing 
to pull down Burlington House, or use it in some way as 
t of his gallery, asked Parliament to vote for a new build- 
ing in the grounds, and members instinctively felt that to 
hide the National Gallery away in a back garden was a blun- 
der in taste, and unworthy the dignity of the country. They 
wanted something such as Napoleon under the circumstances 
would have given to Paris, and were not prepared for 
a makeshift to be erected in all probability on Cap- 
tain Fowke’s designs. Then nothing was said about 
the disposal to be made of the old building; but everybody 
knew that it would in the end be surrendered to the Academy, 
a body which is very rich, very unpopular, and supposed to 
be a private corporation. If Englishmen understood education 
they would vote the corporation a house just as readily as any 
other branch of the education department, and leave the 
Academy its funds to found prizes for pictures a little more 
elevated than Mr. and Mrs. John Smith at tea, with the satin 
gown perfect, and teacups which ‘you could drink out of ;” 
but as the case is, the House called the Exhibition ‘a show,” 
and did not see why the Academy should have a palace any 
more than Madame Tussaud or Professor Pepper. It smelt a 
job, in fact, and though the job was one which ought to be done, 
which wants immediate doing, and which will have to be 
done after all, still the House does not like to be tricked into 
an ungracious concession. Above all, the question had been 
settled before, and settled in favour of the existing site. Lord 
Palmerston had last year asked and obtained 17,0002. for the 
Gallery, on a distinet pledge that it was to remain in Trafalgar 
Square, and the House never tolerates disobedience except when 
visibly necessary to the progress of the machine. ‘he argu- 
ments against remaining were addressed to deaf ears. In 
vain was the House threatened with an expenditure of 
500,000/. ; it would spend anything if only it saw some 
chance of a pennyworth for a penny. In vain the absurd 
talk about the costliness of buying the barracks behind, the 
House was just as willing to pay rent for its pictures as pay 
it for an inconvenient barrack for soldiers, who had much 
better be quartered a little further from the attractions of 
Leicester Square. In vain Mr. Cowper’s pathetic nonsense 
about the Gallery being so near everybody that it became 
quite a lounge for soldiers and servants ; members had seen 
“blouses” lounging through far more magnificent rooms, had a 
confused idea that a National Gallery did not mean a gallery 
for people in carriages, and that funny burst of middle class 
arrogance was treated with fitting contempt. The pictures 
should stay where they were, and so by a majority of 177 to 
122 the House voted that it would not trust Mr. Cowper 
gither to build or abandon a building, would rather tolerate a 
great inconvenience, or make the Academy move, or vote the 
cost of a new building, or stop buying pictures, or, in 
short, do anything except surrender its right to be obeyed 
after the departments had once been beaten into proper 
humility. 

The notion of improving anything, whether it be the con- 
stitution or an architect’s office, is for the present extinct in 
olitics, and will, we suppose, remain so till the stage is a 
ttle clearer of the old men who claim to fill all the great 
parts, or it might be worth while to point out the true cause 
of all these failures. It is the permanent and well-founded 
distrust entertained by the House of Commons of the Public 
Works Department. It knows by bitter experience that no 
estimate made by it is to be trusted, no design approved by it 
likely to satisfy, no vote asked by it but is almost sure to be 
thrown away, that it never hears the last of any work under- 
taken, never can hope to be treated like any other wealthy 
employer. Ifit builds a gallery the gallery will be a laughing- 
stock, if it buys stone the stonedecays, if it'votes money for apark 
half London will be affronted by some order for the benefit of 
the Upper Ten Thousand. The department is hopeless, and 
the House in sulky humility resolves that as it never can get 
cheap work, or good work, or even the work it wants, it will 
have no work at all, and so postpones undertakings which it 
all the while believes really essential to the comfort, or the 


beauty, or the dignity of the metropolis. Parliament cannot 
find an Adile, it cannot be wdile itself, and so Peers fume at 
the crush which makes Park Lane uninhabitable—and which 
any commissioner with a will would terminate in ten 
minutes by a decree opening Hamilton Place to cabs— 
and the Commons leave the national pictures in a barn 
which Parisians would pull down as an insult to a civilized 
population. Suppose—we beg pardon for a supposition 
so wild—instead of fuming and sneering, Parliament 
set itself to reform the antiquated machinery, fused the 
Public Works and the Woods and Forests into a single 
Cabinet officer, with extended powers over his regular funds, 
voted 3,000. a year for a competent architect as permanent 
Under Secretary, and whenever expense exceeded estimate 
ordered his sharp dismissal. It might then, one would think, 
be a little less timid, venture works a London Duke would 
sanction after half an hour’s study, and be nearly as well 
served as the builder who, according to Lord John Manners, 
after building a new faubourg, thought “he knew his way to 
Trafalgar Square.” It is vain, however, while Parliament is 
torpid, and the few constructive statesmen overridden by men 
swaddled in contgnt, to expect reform even in administration. 


STREET NUISANCES. 

147 R. BABBAGE ought to be comforted, for if public 
M opinion does indeed rule this free and happy country, the 
day is nigh at hand when stringent measures will be taken 
against some at least of his tormentors, when the organ- 
grinders are to cease because they are few, and the daughters 
of street-music will be brought low. Wherever one goes all 
“« great-hearted gentlemen” are “‘ singing one song,” and the 
burden of it is, ‘‘ Down with the organ-grinders.”’ The agree- 
ment among the upper and middle classes on this point is as 
wonderful as that of characters in a play, for even the for- 
tunate few whom a dull mechanical crooning does not irritate 
have yet their own special aversions in the way of street 
noises, and look on a persecution of the German, Savoyard, 
and Piedmontese races in the spirit of the Irish gentleman 
who begged his servants not to put the sheriffs’ officer under 
the pump. Therefore there is a universal outery in favour of 
Mr. Bass’s Bill, and if its promoters have accurately described 
its purport, the heart must be hard indeed which would refuse - 
them so moderate a boon. The right of the public over a high- 
way is merely that of passing and —- g over it, as is proved 
by that famous case in which an unhappy suitor in the days of 
the glory of special pleading lost his verdict because the pleader 
had stated that his cow which had been illegally distrained was 
on the highway instead of that it was passing along the highway. 
If the cow merely was on the highway its presence there was 
illegal, and the defendant could justify the distraint. There 
can be no doubt therefore that the organs and the brass 
bands, the mountebanks in flesh-coloured tights and the 
crowds who gather round the windows of the print-shops, are 
all trespassers as soon as they stop, and may be legally required 
to move on. But at present the law affords a householder no 
practical means of preventing this abuse of the Queen’s high- 
way unless he can allege illness, or some sufficient cause for re- 
questing the itinerant musician to be gone. Mr. Bass proposes 
to absolve him from this necessity of formulating the cause of 
his disapprobation, and to give the police the power to arrest 
without a warrant any musician who refuses to comply with 
a bare request to make himself scarce. As we do not under- 
stand that the police are to have any power to arrest except 
at the request of the aggrieved person, the very grave objec- 
tions which may be felt to enlarging the arbitrary powers 
of ordinary policemen over the lower classes, do not apply. 
In the public streets no man has a locus standi, and if he may 
not use what is his own so as to injure another, there seems 
to be excellent reason why he should not be permitted so to 
use what is not his own. If the musicians keep moving their 
position will be at once impregnable and unprofitable. 

But alas! when Bass is triumphant and the Bill is passed, 
what will the lover of peace and quictness have gained ? 
There are people who like mechanical music. There are 
people who raffle for musical snuff-boxes. Only the other 
day a clergyman living at the East End of town came to a 
police-magistrate with tears in his eyes and complained that 
he could not write his sermons in consequence of the un- 
Christian conduct of his next-door neighbour. If an organ- 
grinder were requested to move on, he called the offender into 
his front garden, and listened in common with his children and 
servants for hours together with every sign of rapturous delight. 
The magistrate stigmatized this conduct as unneighbourly, 
but the infatuated man declared that if he had no garden 








he would call the artist he loved into his balcony. Suppose 
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an Italian gentleman with a magnificent chest and a powerful justice requires that at the demand of a householder even 
bass voice takes the next house and practises singing from | Punch and Judy should move on. Nor can we object that 
ten ia the morning till nine at night. We happen to know | contumacy should be summarily punished, only we cannot 
from practical experience that even when the singing is very | help thinking that it would be better instead of imprisoning 
good the flesh of the involuntary listener wearies about the | the musician to impound his instrument, which might be 
evening of the second day. Mr. Babbage, on the other hand, | returned aftera certain short interval on payment of 4 fine 
-—and that gentleman has thought much on these subjects,— | As to the subject of street noises in general, or rather such of 
is of opinion that ‘the effect of a uniform and continuous | them as do not arise from the awful use of the highway, ang 
sound in distracting the attention or in disturbing intellectual | are not stationary, we do not blame Mr. Bass for not moddlin 
pursuits is almost insensible. It is the change from quiet-| with them. Public liberty is more valuable even than quiet 
ness to noise, or from one kind of noise to another, which | and it would be hard to suppress unnecessary noises without 
instuntly distracts the attention.” This suggests to one that if | giving an amount of discretionary power to the police with 
he had only thought of keeping a private hurdy-gurdy to play | which they are scarcely fit to be entrusted. But if ever g 
constantly day and night before his house, he would have bafiled | legislator arises who is capable of solving the difficulty ang 
his tormentors, and perhaps ere this have completed the analy- | distinguishing between noises that are fair and noises that are 
tical machine. For ourselves, we entirely agree with the | unfair, what perpetuity of fame may he not expect! Science 
principle he lays down, and regard the street-organ with com- | and art will combine to weave his garland, and his name be 
parative complacency. It is only a low monotonous sound. | celebrated in undying song. ‘Till he arises we must cultivate 
Still, though sharing to its full extent that philosophic capacity | patience and good-temper, and be content with an incomplete 
to bear the calamities of others which is seldom wanting to the | triumph over German bands, hand organs, and hurdy-gurdies, 
human race, we abandon the Savoyard to Mr. Bass. But what 
in return will the foes of street music ‘do for the haters THE IRISH BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
of shrill and sudden sounds? Are the street cries to R. J. J. MURPHY’S temperate letter on the Irish 
go unchecked? A person sitting in hot weather with his National Education Question, in reference to our article 
drawing-room window open is probably not more than twenty | on that subject in the Spectator of May 21, demands the 
fect from the passenger on the foot pavement. A fiend in| courtesy of a reply. On the administration of the Board, 
human shape, with a basket on his head, will creep under | and the motives of its principal opponents, Mr. J. J. Murphy 
your window with the stealthy ferocity of a red Indian, and | holds a different view from our own. Time will decide 
suddenly yell ‘‘ Stra-a-awberry !”’ with an ear-piercing shrill- | between us. 
ness which defies language, and in a moment the happy im-| But with reference to the connection of convent schools 
promptu you were arranging for your next dinner-party is for | with the Board, Mr. J. J. Murphy states that he is quite ata 
ever lost. To the man who has heard a certain lady who | loss to know when or where sny pledge was written, spoken, 
perambulates a certain Western suburb cry ‘‘ Anyérnamens- | or implied, that these schools should receive aid from the 
fuyarfirestuvs ” Signor Tamberlik’s famous ut de pottrine is an | State. Mr. Murphy’s information must be defective and his 
ordinary achievement. Nor are these cries merely shrill, | researches limited. In the ‘‘ Reports of the Commissioners of 
they are so hideously uncouth that they suggest the idea that | National Education in Ireland from the year 1834 to 1845,” 
the peripatetic greengrocers, and crockery-men, and collectors | the Commissioners (among whom was Archbishop Whately) 
of rabbit skins, and knife-grinders have adopted a system of | observe, in the course of a reply to the Bishop of Exeter's 
competitive examinations, and that London is divided into| speech of March 15, 1836, which was published as a 
districts which are the monopoly of the most unearthly and | pamphlet,— 
unintelligible performers. All these nuisances are to very| ‘The pamphlet objects to our giving aid to schools in 
many people far worse than street music, and yet the coster- | connection with nunneries, monasteries, or other religious 
monger class can set us all at defiance, for they yell as they | bodies. Upon this point we had a communication with Lord 
walk. We do not the least grudge Mr. Bass’s clients any relief Stanley, when he was Chief Secretary for Ireland. He thought 
he may be able to give them, but it will be of no more good to | it desirable, as we did, that such schvols should be brought 
the haters of noise than is to a hungry man mustard without | under our superintendence, and therefore that we should 
beef. Nor is it very certain that even within its own narrow | grant aid to them; we have accordingly done so.” (National 
limits the measure will be very effective. You will have to | Education Report, Ireland, Vol. I., page 49.) 
find a policeman before you can do anything, and that is one| Again, in the Report for 1839, the Commissioners refer to 
of the hardest things to find in this metropolis. And when | their having obtained the sanction of Government to aid 
the policeman has reached your house the culprit will be gone. | schools of this class in the following words :— 
The impatient householder, instead of fuming at the presence ‘‘We are aware, of course, that schools in which thie 
of the organ-grinder, will fume at the absence of the constable, | patrons themselves provide religious instruction for children 
and Mr. Bass will give the wandering minstrel at least this | only of a particular communion, leaving it to the parents or 
characteristic of the true musician, that he suggests the un- | guardians to provide it for all others, bear in some degreea 
attainable. We shall cry to him what Richter said to music, | peculiar religious aspect; but schools of such a description, 
** Away! Away! Thou speakest to me of that which in all| when connected with Presbyterian meeting houses, appear 
my endless life I have not found, and shall not find.” to us to stand upon the same principle as schools connected 
The fact of the matter is that different people have very | with communities of the Roman Catholic persuasion, and to 
different notions as to what is beautiful in sound as in every- | these we have been from the commencement of our labours grants 
thing e'se. Almost all rude people love a monotonous sort of | ing aid, having first communicated with his late Majesty’s 
recitative. The music of savages is never anything more, and | Government upon the subject, and being sanctioned by it in 
it may very well be doubted whether that of the ancient Greeks | doing so.” (Jbid., page 150.) This report is signed by the fol- 
is entitled to a much higher place in the estimation of | lowing names among others—Richard Dublin, Francis Sadleir, 
connoisseurs. Wordsworth was a poet, but he could dectect no | Pooley Shouldham Henry, Morpeth. These two passages 
melody in the Ranz des Vaches. The songs of the people, ‘‘sung | establish conclusively that convent schools were taken into 
to the wheel and sung unto the pail,” are always of this class; | connection by the Board with the sanction of the founder of 
but that which is music in the ears of the cook as she cleans | the system, the present Earl of Derby, and of the Government 
her dishes drives her mistress in the parlour to desperation. | under which his lordship acted as secretary for Ireland. 
Even Mr. Babbage admits that all servants and children love ——————— 




















hand-organs. The publicans would not encourage them if POLITICAL FUNNELS. 
their customers did not. Of course this does not entitle HE death of Mr. Nassau Senior, which occurred last week, 
people to worry others to death by the gratification of their is a real loss to the political world. He belonged to a class 


—s pri ck easy ae _ — a which we believe scarcely exists out of England, the ene 
bog : — ——- who are never “in ” politics, who do not stand for boroughs, or 
care that it is at times and in places which are not unreasonable. | hive for office, or *E. scacnndbe or intslans for Comt aac 
Speaking generally, neighbours understand each other pretty | s : . a 
ms an 4 quiet Tae. meat silos dieiediiad But if 4 or fight for municipal dictatorships, but who gat make 
, and j strane . al won «ane Peeps Pay Teco pee 
man’s neighbour is cantankerous, the law can never prevent his | of polition Go eurtinal erry a cats ive, Those Oe hat 
doing as he likes on his own premises. Street noises stand | who watch society, and think out problems, and accumulate tha 
no doubt, on a different footing, for those who like street | Wealth of facts and ideas which is the substratum of every line of 
= ate ) . ‘Do? ° - - " s hich 
music have no right to the public thoroughfare as a stage for action deserving the name a a policy, the manure out of whic 
the musician. Therefore any objector has a clear right to | Systems grow. ‘They have very often the drawback of reasoning 


prevail over a whole streetfull of willing listeners. It is | too much 4 priori, of treating human beings as if they were reason 
not without a pang that we make the admission, but| ing chessmen, of forgetting the infinite mass of forces, interests, and 
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“-jatioes which we sum up in politics as in social life under the 
ae habit, but they are free, on the other hand, from selfish 
interests, and sometimes singularly devoid of prejudice. Indeed, 
the only doctrinaire feeling universal among them is hatred of 
doctrinaires. ‘The head and chief of the class, so much beyond all 
others that he scarcelyseems to belong to it,is Mr. J. Stuart Mill, but 
Mr. Senior’s place, though in the ranks, was by no means a mean 
one. We do not mean that in his ostensible occupation he added 
very much to their strength, for he did not. He was a good, in 
one way a very good, political economist, but his mind being 
essentially receptive,—the reason why Mr. Senior never left on 
casual acquaintances any impression of power,—he did not add 
much to the science. He only explained it, made of scientific 
traths popular truisms, convinced the youth who were ultimately 
to govern England that there were such things as economic laws, 
that the relation of demand and supply was, for instance, as much 
a fact as gravitation, or the inability of water to run of itself up- 
hil. He had great felicity of illustration, and sometimes showed a 
feebleness, a want of ability to catch the affluents of his subject 
which made the thin centre stream all the stronger and more clear. 
His true function in life was a different but a valuable one, and it is 
with no idea of disrespect that we describe him as a political 
funnel. A good funnel is a most useful article, and Mr. Senior 
was simply the best in the world. 

There is no task in the whole range of political work so difficult 
as that of enabling Englishmen to comprehend the motives, ideas, 
and objects which govern any other race than their own. They 
understand what other races say, and catch the drift of their acts 
very intelligently, but those unspoken instincts which govern na- 
tional policy they never can perceive. ‘They cannot do it even when 
the veil of a separate language is removed, and prognosticate Ameri- 
can action, for instance, without any certainty whether the professed 
love for tle Monroe doctrine is a genuine feeling or only a bit of 
buncombe. Throughout this Schleswig-Holstein affair they have 
failed to apprehend the German feeling in the matter as it appears 
to Germans themselves. They see clearly enough that the im- 
pelling power is a sentiment rather than a policy, they perceive 
that the result of that sentiment is the partial dismemberment of 
Denmark, and they feel that whatever the motive the action 
menaces all the smaller nations of Europe. But they have not 
nevertheless apprehended the sentiment itself, its sources, or its 
justification, do not yet believe that Germans, however unjustly, 
feel for Schleswig as Italians feel for Venetia. So in France the 
gust of opinion which every now and then sweeps over Frenchmen, 
bowing all individual judgments as the wind bows the corn, 
massing without combining them, always strikes the English 








public as an unexpected phenomenon, as something meteoric which 
they can watch and record with interest, but of which they can 
obtain no previous information. The object of Mr. Senior’s best 
efforts was to remove this ignorance, to make of himself a kind of 
conductor, and to transmit rays from the foreign to the British 
intelligence. The method he adopted for this end was a 
little peculiar, and probably could not have been attempted 
by any differently constituted mind. With a very large 
circle of acquaintance and very good introductions, a knowledge 
of two or three languages, and no sense of shyness in his whole 
nature, Mr, Senior used to wander abroad and pass months in 
asking questions of all ‘‘competent authorities.” That may not 
seem a very difficult task, and it is not, but to make such inquisi- 
tiveness useful requires faculties which are not too plentiful in the 
world. In the first place the questioner must know what to ask— 
have the capacity for cross-examination, or the result of his labour 
will be merely a deluge of words. Then he must be able to dis- 
criminate among answers, to know which of many is likely to be 
the more approximately true from the speaker's locus standi. Then 
he must excite personal confidence, or the real ‘ authorities ” will 
either never open their lips, or talk the sort of platitudes which 
an ordinary politician would extract from a Cabinet Minister when 
he had him by the button. Mr. Senior had a very remarkable 
tact in this way. The people he talked to usually knew very well 
that he would write all their answers down, and talked just a little 
on stilts, but still they knew also that he could be trusted, 
that he would not make life unpleasant for them by his indiscre- 
tions, and spoke out very frankly indeed. There are records in 
existence, for example, among Mr. Senior's manuscripts which 
involve half the celebrities of France, records in one way almost 
inestimable, but the speakers knew that, though recorded, their 
ideas would have no premature publication, and spoke carefully 
Perhaps, but still with a good deal of courage, as to a man whose 
first want was to know their opinions. People’s vanity was some- 
how enlisted in his favour, the desire of indoctrinating a clever 


stranger with particular views prevailed over social fear, and men 
talked in 1859 as freely as if no coup d'état had occurred, and of 
things they would bite out their tongues to read five years afterwards. 
Above all, it is essential for a questioner of this kind to be really 
impartial, impartial in a very high and unusual degree. He not 
only must not wish for particular answers, for in that case he will 
only elicit one side of the truth, but he must be perfectly 
willing to follow up the train of thought suggested by the 
answer he did not expect. The impartiality which comes of 
mental training will not suffice for this work, for however complete, 
it usually co-exists with combativeness, with a disposition to cross - 
examine the unexpected answer much more closely than the 
expected one. The mind must be, in fact, colourless, yet with 
infinite capacity for receiving impressions of colour, a sort of mind 
very scarce, perhaps only to be found in a man who was at once 
intelligent, devoid of passionate convictions, interested in all 
topics, and a Master in Chancery. Mr. Senior possessed all these 
qualifications, and the result of their use is best seen in his book 
upon Greece. He had in that book to convey to Europeans the 
best information many other Europeans and a few Greeks could 
give him about a population which has very little of the Euro- 
pean in it. He has done it, done it so that no man not a long 
resident in Greece could read that little book,—for Mr. Senior was 
a wonderful raaker of literary pemmican,—without feeling that he 
had learnt more about Greece, and Greek wants, and Greek 
opinions, and Greek chances, than all other reading had ever taught 
him. ‘The deductions to be drawn from the teaching may of course 
vary with different minds, to ours it seems to be that Greece wants 
a preliminary stage of Ciesarism, and to be a little bigger, but 
that is not the point. The gain to the reader is not a dogma 
struck out for him by a man of genius or great practical states- 
man, but the means of making up his own mind as fully as if he 
had resided in Greece, of forming an opinion on Athenian doings 
as he would form one on doings in Manchester. Mr. Senior does 
not draw pictures but he lifts up the fog, so that if you are a 
painter you can sketch for yourself, if not, can at all events see. 
Yet whatever the deduction he draws the reader is still quite 
satisfied that that was not the deduction Mr. Senior particularly 
wished him to draw. ‘There is the same power exhibited, though 
in an inferior degree, in the ‘* Notes on Egypt ” now publishing. 
Mr. Senior was fettered in that country by his inability to com- 
municate with men of the pure Oriental type—Turks and Egyp- 
tians not varnished over with the European whitewash which is 
called in the Levant ‘ civilization,”—and was obliged to repeat 
the opinions of people who were all observers from one particular 
point of view. Yet the information obtained is immense, 
and will, we suspect, when published in a readable form,—for snip- 
peting spoils Mr. Senior's work,—have an important influence 
over public opinion. We quote these books because they have 
been pretty widely circulated, but the cream of Mr. Senior's col- 
lections is still contained in manuscripts which have in one form 
or another, by their confidential circulation, or the use of extracts, 
or by dribbling through ephemeral publications, largely contributed 
to mould opinion. As to the direction of that opinion Mr. Senior, 
we imagine, was not very anxious. What he wished was to 
accumulate facts and other men’s opinions on facts, to make English- 
men understand foreign lines of thought, not to burden his own 
impartiality with troublesome convictions, and usually the 
strongest idea he would express was that the “ balance of evidence 
inclined him to believe” something, it might be remarkable, but 
usually very ordinary. He was not so much a political savan as 
curator of a museum for political savans, and as such was a man 
who will be more missed by those whom he lived among than many 


an able ideologue. 


THE LATE Mk. W. J. FOX. 

ATHER NEWMAN has explained to us in the book which 
F we review elsewhere how a fire was kindled in his own and 
so many other Oxford breasts in 1832 by musing on the “ anarchy 
of Liberalism ” which was then apparently impending over the 
country ; and how it seemed to be the only true and searching 
office of that fire to burn up the very roots of this anarchic 
Liberalism by restoring to England the zeal and the spiritual 
authority, the willingness to suffer, and the claim to rule over the 
conscience and the spirit, which they attributed to the Fathers of 
the Primitive Church. At the present moment, when ‘“ anarchic 
Liberalism ” sounds like a phrase without a meaning, when Liberal- 
| ism except in religious speculation is almost a thing of the past, 
and those who believe least are for the most part the very persons 
| who are also most anxious to handle every institution of the 
! country as a lady handles frail old china which once injured can 
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never be repaired, it is not easy to realize distinctly how powerful 
this feeling was at the time when reformers had just effected 
something like a political revolution and were proceeding to 
apply their new power to a severe operation on the Irish 
Church. But we have just lost in the late member for Oldham, 
Mr. W. J. Fox, the rhetorician of the Anti-Corn Law League, 
—the orthodox dissenting minister whose career was not alto- 
gether unlike that of the Churchman Horne Tooke at an earlier 
period, and in whose pulpit religious exhortations gradually shaded 
off into unmixed political diatribe,—the Norwich weaver boy 
who raised himself by force of sheer talent into a position where 
he was able to disseminate every Sunday with considerable effect, 
instead of the Gospel of Christ, what conversative Churchmen 
would certainly have thought, and not altogether untruly, at least 
as to the latter clause, a gospel of ‘ sedition, privy conspiracy, and 
rebellion, false doctrine, heresy, and schism,”—the great enemy of 
conventionalities, who ostentatiously put modern secular literature 
on a level with the Bible, and read to his congregation, from a scrap 
book, now an improving reflection from Leigh Hunt’s poetry, now 
a psalm of David's, taking care to read the latter as unprofessionally 
as he could,—we have lost, we say, in the late W.J. Fox a man of some 
mark in his time, whose career would exactly illustrate the ideal of 
anarchic liberalism as it presented itself to the Churchmen of 1832. 
Indeed, that career, though it became earnest and sober at the close, 
and was always pervaded, we believe, by as genuine a love for the 
class out of which Mr. Fox was always proud to own that he had 
risen as was ever felt by a politician, it illustrates no doubt the 
danger of that tendency to regard everything as an open question, 
to let out your mind to ad captandum novelties, and “ clean out 
your convictions every morning ” which is said, very untruly, to 
be a part of the faith in movement and a consequence of the 
craving for “more light.” No doubt much of this tendency, 
which, as we have said, disappeared very rapidly of late years after 
Mr. Fox gained that natural career in politics for which he was 
always more fitted than for moral or religious teaching, must have 
been due to the special circumstances of his early rise in class, and 
to'that worst of all positions fora man conscious of possessing the 
talent to attract a certain amount of popular admiration,—an 
isolated and antagonistic position to the rest of the world as a 
popular heresiarch, and the hero of an esthetic coterie of illu- 
minati who had dissented doubly even from dissent. It was 
creditable to Mr. Fox that he grew soberer, less mannered, more 
anxious to implant positive convictions in the working class which 
he really loved, more eager for their education, and less willing to 
gratify their taste for mere rhetoric, as he grew older. Not the 
less does his career explain the dread that was formerly deeply 
felt, and is still occasionally expressed, towards the Liberalism which 
boasts of being thoroughly riddled with new ideas, which simply 
leak out again at the very holes which they themselves have made 
Born, as we said, in one of the lowest stations of life, but soon 
notable for his talents, Mr. Fox was educated for the ministry 


placed for the speaker during the musical performances, We 
remember the astonishment with which we heard the service begun 
by Mr. Fox rising from his arm-chair, leaning over the platfory 
and saying, with that reiterated ictus on every second word which 
always made his oratory sound as if he were scanning the m tie of 
his own sentences, ‘‘ No. 55 when that greatest of poets, famous old 
Chaucer.” ‘This was the substitute for a hymn, taken from a 
little collection of poems chiefly remarkable for not being hyinng, 
and was chanted by the choir, Mr. Fox resuming his seat. ‘Then 
there was an extract from the scrap-book, and the psalm read with 
a view to ignoring the division into verses, which cost him a great 
and almost overwhelming effort of articulation at times. A rhapsody 
took the place of prayer, and then came the great event, the addres, 
which began usually with some political point, and was frequently 
interrupted by excursions to the library, from which Mr. Fox took 
down books, or yesterday's Times, or whatever he needed to illustrate 
his argument. We remember one address of this kind, in which 
in satire on the interference of the Corn Law with the provi- 
dence of God, Mr. Fox said that the harvest depended on the two 
P.’s, ‘* Peel and Providence,” and this was the sort of point which 
the gentlemen in white coats seemed to think the final cause of 
the Finsbury gatherings. ‘There was a real talent for antithesis 
in the orator, but nothing ever realized more vividly that notion 
of Liberalism which consists in snatching at novelties, punctuat- 
ing sarcasms against Conservatives, and being ready to make and 
re-make your creed day by day. 

In the League agitation Mr, Fox turned his powers to better 
account. He had strong convictions, a real love for the people, a 
field in which there was no temptation to use religious associations 
as the foil to wit; and his wonderful memory, his fertility in 
antithesis, and not inconsiderable though not very refined humour, 
answered the purpose of stimulating the enthusiasm of the crowds 
at Covent Garden Theatre, whose attention had been strained by Mr, 
Cobden’'s striking expositions of political economy, or wear'ed by 
duller men. It was a great night when Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, 
and Mr. Fox followed each other on that stage, Mr. Cobden raising 
the self-esteem of the audience by making even boys and women feel 
intelligent on a highly technical subject under the spell of his lucid 
illustration ; Mr. Bright striking the chords of popular passion and 
making everybody believe for a moment that they hated and 
loathed the aristocracy, whom he so indignantly and so passionately 
spurned ; Mr. Fox exciting the fancy of the multitude by his glit- 
tering rhetoric, and its laughter by a humour which just hit the 
level of their taste. After Mr. Bright had given the audience a 
sense of noble scorn for the Peers by some of those genuine blows 
which, though truculent, were always natural—as, for instance, 
‘““T am accused of endeavourirg to bring into contempt the 
aristocracy of this country, but I am sure you will acquit 
me of engaging in any work of supererogation so absurd,” 
—Mr. Fox’s ridicule was like fireworks after a victory. “ Pro- 
tection, they say, is independence of the foreigner! And who 





amongst the Congregational Dissenters of the last generation at 


Homerton College,—probubly then by no means the best place for 


a man of large and perhaps rather superficial sympathies to get | 
any depth of principle to guide him through an era of effervescent 

politics. In fact it left upon him apparently no moral or intellectual | 
impress but one of recoil-from the Calvanistic circle of ideas, and | 
something also of the mannerism of those seminaries. Mr. Fox | 
never got quite rid of the manner of “ the young man from ’Omerton | 
who inade an ‘it,’—not that he was ever guilty of vulgarity in his | 
pronunciation, which was always correct, or his English, which was 
always pure though ornate, but that the conscious air and 
pomposity.of attitude and style which so often result from youth. 
ful pulpit exercises, especially when practised by clever lads under 
the training of men more anxious to fill pews than to mould the 
intellect, or chastise the exuberance of boyish conceits, never 
deserted him. His oratory was devoted to making hits, and on the 
rare occasions when the present writer, in the raw admiration of 
boyhood for the great League orator, heard his public services at 
Finsbury Chapel, the impression, doubtless hasty and harsh, left 
upon his mind was that the only religious feeling there, consisted | 





is he that urges this plea? Why, a French cook dresses his dinner 
for him, and a Swiss valet dresses him for his dinner. ‘The feathers 
in his wife’s head-dress were not assuredly taken from the crest of a 
barn-door fowl. And if, perchance, he should sit upon the bench, the 
ermine that decorates his shoulders was certainly never before on the 
back of an English beast.” Such were the hits which in that angry 
time threw the English public into roars of laughter,—hits not very 
pleasant to an educated taste at any time, and now quite unsuited 
to the temper of the day, but then very effective for their purpose, 
and never in any way malicious. Mr. Fox loved the people without 
feeling any passion against the aristocracy, though he made them 
food for his rhetoric,—as when he said that “if the Hebrews of 
the time of the Exodus had had an aristocracy like the aristo- 
cracy of this country, they would never have let the people touch 
a teacupful of the manna till it had paid an import duty, 
and the quails would have been put under the protection of the 
game laws.” Mr. Fox’s oratory would indeed have been better 
than it was, if he had more passion in his nature. He was of the 
stuff of which superficial Liberals are made, genial, satirical, 
disliking Conservatism because it was stupid and dull, more than 





in the gratitude of the orator for the number of hits he had been | because it was unjust, and when he had to make his grand pero- 
enabled to make, and of the rather fast white-coated audience for | rations they were necessarily artificial. ‘This was the sort of thing :— 
those which they had been able to take. Mr. Fox passed rapidly from | ‘The League cannot fall, for its basis is in eternal jointure. It 
orthodox Dissent through the various stages of a kindly and philan- | cannot fall, or if it could, it would fall like Samson of old, clinging 
thropic but external Unitarianism, to the position we have described | fast by the pillars of truth and justice, only falling when they 
of a deistical heresiarch, who preached more on politics than either | totter, and bringing down the painted galleries of the great and 
on ethics or the religion called ‘‘ natural,”—who, in short, set up for | the gay in one common and undiscriminating ruin!” Covent 
himself. At that time he sought in every way to appear unique. A | Garden crowds waved their hats and handkerchiefs at that, with 
shilling was charged for admission, the pulpit was a railed platform | the most energetic delight, but no one (except raw boys) supposed 
ou which a little library was established, and a large armchair | that it was more than a rocket to conclude the play. 
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nar the Covent Garden speeches and the success of the agita- 
tion, Mr. Fox found his way into Parliament, and very sensible 
‘et his course was in that assembly. On education and on 
Bill for admitting the Jews to the House he spoke with 
and ability, and without that laboured rhetoric which he 

knew the House would ill endure. Even in his Sunday performances, 
which he gave up about this time, he became latterly more earnest and 
more desirous to inspire a belief in God and in immortality and a 
Christian tone of ethics, than to make political hits. And in his 
to the working classes he grew more and more anxious to 

give temperate advice, and less to excite admiration. To a mere 
stranger like the present writer there seemed always something 
winning beneath that grotesque vanity and that filigree 
rhetoric, and though we regard him as impersonating, at least 
til towards the last, the superficial Liberalism which builds 
up its creed of all kinds of heterogeneous views and prejudices, 
with little regard to anything but the superficial tone of en- 
4 ent and nineteenth-centuryism,—we believe his career 
also shows how much more hope there is of progress even for such 
Liberalism in one who does not lose his sincerity, and who keeps 
his mind open to the painful but wholesome lessons of life, than 
for men of a far higher and deeper type of creed, who wall them- 
selvesinto a system, and apply their “ wills” to prevent themselves 
seeing beyond it. Judging by his latest speeches and writings, 
we believe Mr. Fox learned at last to see something of the vanity 
of eloquence, to get a glimpse of that true eloquence which, as 
Pascal says, “‘ mocks at eloquence,” to clean the misleading rubbish 
of false antitheses and rhetorical “hits” out of his mind, and to 
reach that respect for deep principles, that faith in God, which 
alone justifies the Liberal creed. His love of the liberty to look 
for light, which appeared to be his main idea twenty years ago, 
became apparently merged in the love of that higher liberty to follow 
light, before the end came. And so the “anarchy of Liberalism” 
would seem to be better than the servitude of Conservatism after all. 





LE GRAND PRIX DE PARIS. 

E Grand Prix de Paris of 1863 and Waterloo are avenged 
at one glorious blow. Vermout, the horse of destiny, had 
a defeat to avenge—he has beaten Blair Athol; and a people 
to humiliate—he has spread gloom and desolation throughout 
thousands of once happy homes in perfidious Albion. Such, at 
least, seems to have been the earnest belief of the myriads of 
Frenchmen who greeted his victory on Sunday with shouts such 
asno racehorse in the world ever yet excited, and such appears 
to be the drift of the scarcely less inarticulate war-whoops which 
some score or so of Parisian editors uttered to an admiring public 
on the following day. The French and the English are both great 
peoples, but they have neither of them reached the pitch of great- 
ness requisite for understanding the other. No event of late 
years has been more significant of the utter inability of the French 
tocomprehend English character, or of our own ignorance of the 
extent of that inability, than the race between four French horses 
and one English one which took place at Longchamps a few days 
As a sport, in any sense whatever of the word, France 
cares but little for racing, and even amongst the class from which 
the fortunate members of Le Jockey Club are selected not half 
80 much interest attaches to the most brilliant race as to a well 
contested and heavily backed match at ecarté, or to the final trial 
of fortune between some renowned bank-breaker and that preux 
chevalier of gambling M. Benazet. But the international 
element had entered into the affair, and the thought that, notwith. 
standing lavish expenditure and munificent prizes, the islanders who 
had contemptuously sent over but one horse would bear off for the 
second time the “ object of art” given by the Emperor himself 
rankled in every French breast. If Frenchmen in general did not 
care the least about winning the race, their false notions of Eng- 
lishmen led them to think that the triumph of Blair Athol would 
be regarded throughout England as a national degradation to 
France, that orators at the Discussion Forum would exult over the 
crowning mercy which had abased the Empire, and that the inso- 
lent Milord who refused to join the Conference would be drinking 
champagne with Mr. I'Anson out of the Emperor's cup. We are 
convinced from what we saw during a few days’ stay in Paris 
at the time of the race that the majority of Frenchmen look upon 
the love of le sport in England as a precise equivalent to that of 
Ja gloire amongst themselves. Perhaps recent English policy may 
have led them, not unnaturally, to estimate rather low the value 
Set upon the latter article in England, but their exaggerated 
notion of the importance attached in England to success on the 
turf is really almost as absurd as their scarcely exploded theories 
on the subject of bulldogs, beefsteaks, boating, spleen, and wife- 





auctions at Smithfield. They did not think so much either about 
success or defeat for themselves as about the feelings either would 
produce in England. They fancied that the one innate national 
sentiment of England was the wish to be first at the winning-post, 
that England, who would not go to war for an idea, would still feel 
the wild and joyous exultation at the hoisting of Blair Athol’s 
number at Longchamps that Frenchmen did at the planting of 
the French flag at Puebla. That this, too, should be effected by 
an animal whose name no Frenchman could by anything short of 
a miracle pronounce was a minor, though bitter element in their 
trouble. Such was the frame of mind in which Paris went to the 
races. We say Paris, but by Paris we mean only the upper fifty 
thousand Parisians. The thing was regarded as settled, and 
bourgeois Paris, not caring to witness his country’s humiliation, 
tried to drive dull care away by the usual Sunday 
trip to Versailles for the fountains, or Vincennes, or in some of 
the numerous trains de plaisir which run on the day to greater 
distances. But the aristocracy of France, determined to face a 
triumphant enemy defiantly, drove down to Longchamps in all the 
glories of splendid equipages and magnificent dresses. It is difficult 
to imagine a scene more thoroughly contrasting with any English 
race, Ascot even included, than the road down to the course. It seems 
absurd to use the same word “‘road ” for two such utterly different 
things. To go to see the Grand Prix de Paris it is not necessary 
for a Parisian to rise before midday, he can then breakfast up to 
the point actually short of apoplexy, dress with elaboration, and 
then drive quietly up the Champs Elysées, down the beautiful 
Avenue de I’Impératrice into the shady avenues of the Bois de 
Boulogne. There is not a particle of dust—every inch of the 
road is watered by ingeniously contrived tubings and spouts. Foot 
passengers can walk along the still more shady centre allées 
reserved for them, and admire the passing equipages and their 
occupants without the risk of being knocked down and trampled 
on which forms so conspicuous an element in the pleasures 
of the Derby. Chaff of course there was none, beggars there were 
few, and we do not like to insult the musical taste of our neigh- 
bours by even implying that there might have been nigger vocalists. 
In short, it is waste of time to go through the thousand and one 
points of difference which might strike the spectator accustomed 
only to English racecourses. All was elegance and refinement, 
even carefully selected voitures de remise were in an infinitesimal 
minority in the incessant stream of carriages of all shapes and 
sizes, but all models of good taste. Drags were rare, and four-in- 
hands still rarer, for even Le Jockey Club prefers reclining luxuri- 
ously in a carriage with postilions to taking the ribands himself. 
Of course there were occasional eccentricities, nondescript traps 
with alarmingly lofty and fragile wheels, and a four-in-hand of 
very small and well matched ponies was one of the sights of the 
course. The course itself is most lovely. Of the thousands of 
English who annually drive round the lake or listen to the concert 
in the Pré Catalan comparatively few get as far as Longchamps, 
an extensive meadow, bounded on the Paris side by some of the finest 
trees in the Bois, and surrounded on other sides by a distant 
amphitheatre of the wooded and villa-dotted hills on the left bank 
of the Seine. The grand stand—-a really tasteful building—pre- 
sented on Sunday last one of the most delightful sights imagina- 
ble. ‘The whole of the space on either side the Emperor's box 
corresponding to “the ring " at Epsom was appropriated to ladies. 
The créme of Paris fashion was there, and it is needless to say 
dressed to simple perfection. The most bigoted Englishmen on 
the course were forced to admit that England could no more 
furnish such a spectacle than—as they thought at the time— 
France could have produced a Blair Athol. 

The sporting element in the affair has a curious mixture. Of 
course English were there of all grades, from high-class racing men 
down to a cargo of simply. unmitigated scoundrelism which had 
arrived by special steamer and trains on the previous night. If the 
Brighton Railway Company choose to make a small amount of 
very filthy lucre by the conveyance at cheap fares of these dregs 
of even turf rascality they ought to bring them back by them- 
selves, and not allow them to disgust decent people by returning 
in the ordinary trains. French betting men, even those whose 
solvency or integrity are most doubtful, affect at least outward 
decency of behaviour and restraint. As for the corresponding 
class of English, we can only hope that Frenchmen in general will 
understand that the transportation of the whole lot to Cayenne for 
some infraction of French law would have been the subject of 
cordial rejoicing on the part of every{decent Englishman. A 
score of descriptions of the race have reached England, and people 
now are pretty well acquainted with the main features of the scene. 








But no description can give an idea of the wild, exultant 
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yell of triumph set up by the victorious nation at the 
result of the race. It was more than a shout of triumph, to 
people who did not comprehend the state of the French mind it 
seemed almost ferocious. Minute after minute passed away without 
any diminution in the savageintensity of the shout. ‘The Emperor 
and the Empress joined without attempt at concealment in the 
excitement, even the blouse-attired owvriers who had climbed the 
trees in the Bois to gain a view at less cost than a franc, and 
looked like strange and unaccustomed blossoms, added their faint 
and distant voices to the general yell, and waved their caps at the 
risk of their lives. After one sustained and bitter hiss from the 
vanquished pride of England the excitement gradually cooled down, 
and the exhausted multitude returned to recruit their energies with 
dinner,—and such dinners, too, as were eaten that night in Paris! 





THE HERBERTS.—(THIRD PERLOD.) 

W* may now return to Henry, second Earl of Pembroke, 

elder brother of the founder of the Powis branch, He was 

not a man of any mark, sat on the trials of the Duke of Norfolk 
and the Queen of Scots, was made a Knight of the Garter, May 
20, 1574, and President of the Council in the Marches of Wales in 
1586. He died at Wilton, January 19, 1601. He had been 
divorced from Catherine Grey in Queen Mary’s reign, and married 
first Catherine, daughter of George Earl of Shrewsbury, and after 
her death, without issue, Mary, daughter of Sir Henry Sidney— 
celebratedin Ben Jonson’s well-knowninscription to ‘ Sidney’ssister, 
Pembroke’s mother”—a laly of high character and great learning. 
By her Lord Pembroke left two sons, who became in succession 
Earls of Pembroke—William and Philip. William Herbert was 
born at Wilton in 1580, and educated at New College, Oxford. 
He was made a Knight of the Garter in 1603, and in the 7th 
of James I. Governor of Portsmouth. In the 15th of that reign 
he became Chancellor of the University of Oxford and Lord 
Chamberlain, which latter office he exchanged for that of Lord 
Steward towards the close of the reign of James, that his brother 
might take his place. In the 5th of Charles I. he was made 
Warden and Chief Justice of all the Forests South of ‘Trent. 
He is one of those men whose reputation has far exceeded any- 
thing recorded of him, owing to his great social popularity and his 
liberal and appreciating patronage of men of letters and science. 
He was himself a poet, and some of his poems were set to music 
by Henry Lawes, Christian, the celebrated Countess of Devon- 
shire, being the goddess to whom they were addressed. Clarendon 
has given us one of his most striking pictures in the notice of 
this Earl, though the contrasts of virtues and vices in it are too 
great to be easily harmonized without a considerable modifi- 
cation of the general panegyric. Having a large fortune of his 
own, and having married a great heiress, the Lady Mary Talbot, 
the Earl was enabled to hold an independent position before the 
public, which greatly enhanced his reputation both in Court and 
country. His attitude in Parliament was very reserved, and 
Clarendon tells us that while he drew around him many of those 
discontented with the Court and the favourites, he exercised a con- 
trolling influence over them which withheld them from any violent 
courses. In fact heseems to have been a man who, though disap- 
proving of the course of the administration, and standing apart 
from their measures as much as possible, was not at all disposed to 
risk anything by a decided course of action, such as that adopted 
by Bedford and other more earnest members of the Upper House. 
In his private capacity he indulged in such licentiousness that he 
impaired not only his fortune but his health and mental vigour. 
His marriage was an unhappy one, but on which side the chief 
fault lay it is not so easy to say, as we have only the state- 
ments of the Earl’s friends. His principal virtue seems to have 
been that of being above the greed for money and office 
which disgraced that age, and keeping himself clear from 
the disreputable malpractices at the expense of the public 
which were then so general. This exceptional abstinence 
has gained for him a*far higher reputation than he seems 
really entitled to. He died at Baynard’s Castle, April 10, 
1630, and was succeeded by his brother, Philip, whose for- 
tune it has been to experience exactly the opposite fate, and to get 
full discredit for all his defects without the just counterbalance of 
his merits. He had at an early age attracted the notice of King 
James by his handsome face and his dexterity in field-sports 
(Vandyke’s portrait of him as a young man bears ample testimony 
to the former qualification), and for a short time was a Royal 
favourite. But being as entirely careless of maintaining that posi- 
tion, as he was moderate in its enjoyment, he was soon superseded 
by Carre, and retired from the field with equal nonchalance. He 
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1605, was created Baron Herbert of Shurland, in the Ise of 
Sheppey, and Earl of Montgomery, and in 1630 succeedeg his 
brother William as fourth Earl of Pembroke. He became Lord 
Chamberlain and Lord Warden of the Staunaries, but was after. 
wards dismissed from both offices. He was not an empty-heade) 
man, as the Cavalier writers assert, but his education had been 
limited, and he was not addicted to literature, like his brother, and 
possibly had some contempt for it, at any rate he seems to have 
incurred the dislike of the men of letters, and to have suffered 
in his fame in a corresponding degree. In him the Herbert 
family failing of choler was carried to excess. He was constantly 
getting into quarrels, and forming one of the actors in the most 
undignified scenes of personal altercation, extending to actual 
blows. He quarrelled with his wife, and even turned her out of 
doors, till the Earl of Bedford brought about an arrangement. He 
also quarrelled at times with most of his friends; but he never 
retained his anger, was as willing to make apology for his violence 
as he was incapable of controlling it, and was, on the whole, popular, 
being looked upon as an honest and generous though hot-headed 
man. His plain-speaking made no distinction of persons. He gat 
in the Privy Council ; but he openly opposed the measures of the 
Government, harangued them in favour of Protestantism and the 
liberty of the subject, and said all sorts of uncourtly truths to the 
King himself. He espoused the popular side in the contest with 
Charles, and though not a man of much talent, proved an im. 
portant and consistent adherent of the Parliament through the 
whole civil contest. His wife thus describes him :-- He 
was no scholar at all to speak of, for he was not past three 
or four months at the University of Oxford, being taken 
away thence by his friends presently after his father’s death, in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, and in the latter end of her reign, to 
follow the Court, as judging himself fit for that kind of life, when 
he was not passing fifteen or sixteen years old. Yet he was of a 
very quick apprehension, a sharp understanding, very crafty 
withal, and of a discerning spirit, but extremely choleric by nature, 
which was increased the more by the office of Chamberlain to the 
King which he held many years. He was never out of England 
but some two months, when he went into France with cther lords 
in the year 1625, to attend Queen Mary at her first coming over 
into England to be married to King Charles her husband. He was 
one of the greatest noblemen of his time in all respects, and was 
throughout the reign very well beloved.” He adhered to the 
Independent party, and after the King’s execution sat in the 
Council of State, and entered the House of Commons, but died 
January 23, 1650. According to Lord Orford, some of his 
books were used by him as common-place books, and his copies of 
‘¢ Stonehenge ” and ‘* The Life of Sir Thomas More” are covered 
with notes in his handwriting, ‘‘ memorandums, jokes, witticisms, 
andabuse of several persons, particularly on Cromwell and his daugh- 
ters, and on Inigo Jones,” whom he calls ‘‘ Iniquity Jones.” He was 
appointed by the Parliament Chancellor of the University of Ox- 
ford,—an appointment intended probably rather to overawe the 
disaffected party in that place, though, if his wife’s account be 
true, he may not have been the worst man for the place in other 
respects. ‘This singular man, who acted on most of the commis- 
sions for treating with the King, and was one of those in attendance 
on him during his restraint at Holmby House, was twice married, 
first to Susan, daughter of Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford, by 
whom he had seven sons and three daughters; and secondly, to 
Anne, sole daughter and heiress of George Clifford, Earl of Cum- 
berland, and widow of Richard, Earl of Dorset. ‘This lady is the 
clever virago who ‘‘had known and admired Queen Elizabeth, 
had refused what she deemed an iniquitous award of King James, 
rebuilt her dismantled castles in defiance of Cromwell, and 
repelled with disdain the interposition of a profligate minister 
under Charles II.” By her, who survived him, the Ear] had no 
children, and her quarrels with him arose from a desire on his 
part, which she resisted, to make matches between his own 
children by his former marriage. and her children by the 
Earl of Dorset. His eldest surviving son, Philip, succeeded 
as fifth Earl of Pembroke and’ second Earl of Montgomery. 
He was also a firm adherent of the Parliament in the Civil Wars, 
and sat in the House of Commons after the King’s death, and in 
the Council of State of the Commonwealth. He married the 
daughter and heiress of Sir Robert Naunton, Secretary of State to 
James 1., by whom he had a son William ; and secondly, Catherine, 
daughter of Sir William Villiers of Brooksby, by whom he had two 
sons—Philip and Thomas. He died December 11, 1669, and was 
succeeded as Earl by his three sons one after the other, William, 
sixth Earl of Pembroke and third of Montgomery (who died 





remained, however, in favour at Court, and on the 4th of May, 


unmarried July 8, 1674); Philip, seventh Earl of Pembroke and 
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fourth of Montgomery, who married a sister of the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, and had by her a daughter, married to the notorious 
Jefferys, but died without male issue August 29, 1683; and 
Thomas, eighth Earl of Pembroke and fifth of Montgomery, 
a man of greater mark than his brothers, and one of 
the leaders of the Tory Protestant party during the crisis of the 
Revolution. He raised the train-bands of Wiltshire against the 
Duke of Monmouth, and crushed the rising at Frome in his favour ; 
put not going along with King James in his subsequent measures, 
he was dismissed from the Lord-Lieutenancy of Wiltshire. This lost 
the King Pembroke’s support in the crisis of the Revolution. Still 
he voted for the regency scheme with the other Tories ; but on its 
rejection acquiesced in William’s accession, and carried the pointed 
sword at the coronation. In 1689 he was sent as Ambassador 
Extraordinary to the States-General, and sworn of the Privy 
Council in October of that year. He was afterwards in that reign 
Colonel of a regiment of Marines, first Commissioner of the Admiralty 
(in place of his kinsman Torrington), aud, March 11, 1691, Lord 
Privy Seal. He was first Plenipotentiary at the treaty of Ryswick 
in 1697 ; on May 14, 1700, was elected a Knight of the Garter, 
and became Lord President of the Council in 1699 (succeeding 
Leeds); was seven times a Lord Justice during the King’s absences ; 
and in the last year of the reign was constituted Lord High 
Admiral of England and Ireland. He supported the Triennial 
Bill, and voted for the first stage of the Bill of attainder against Sir 
John Fenwick, as a means of forcing him to further confes- 
sions; but resisted it in its next stage, and joined in the op- 
position of the Peers to the Resumption Bill. On the accession 
of Queen Anne he resigned the office of Lord Admiral in favour 
of Prince George of Denmark, and refused a considerable pen- 
sion offered him by the Queen in recompense. She appointed 
him Lord-Lieutenant of Wilts, Monmouth, and South Wales, and 
on July 4, 1702, he again became President of the Council, in 
the 6th year of the reign wasnamed one of the Commissioners for 
the union with Scotland, and in 1707 became Lord-Lieutenant of 
Iveland. On November 25, 1708, he was again made Lord High 
Admiral, and resigned in November of the following year, when 
the office was put into commission. On the death of the Queen he 
was appointed one of the Lords Justices before the arrival of 
George I., carried the pointed sword at the coronation, was con- 
firmed in all his local honours, and died January 22, 1733. 
Although a Tory, he protected John Locke during the evil 
days of the Whigs, and in gratitude the philosopher im- 
mortalized his name by dedicating to him “ The Essay on 
the Human Understanding.” He made a fine collection of 
marbles at Wilton House, and had also a curious collection 
of coins, and medals, and other antiquities. He was President 
of the Royal Society, anda man of high personal character. He 
married Margaret, the daughter and heiress of the well-known Sir 
Robert Sawyer (Attorney-General to Charles IT.), of High-Clere, 
in Hampshire. His fifth son by her, William Herbert, became a 
Major-General, and dying in 1757 left three sons, the eldest of 
whom, Henry, was created, October 17, 1780, Baron Porchester 
of High-Clere, and on the 3rd of July, 1793, Earl of the town and 
county of Carnarvon. As Colonel Herbert, and member for Wilton, 
he was present in the House of Commons during the Gordon riots, 
and when Lord George Gordon took his seat with a blue cockade, 
the House being meanwhile besieged by the mob, Colonel 
Herbert declared with great spirit that he could not sit and vote 
in that House whilst he saw a noble Lord in it with the ensign of 
riot in his hat, and threatened if he would not take it out he 
would walk across the House and do so for him, ‘Thereupon Lord 
George put the cockade in his pocket. ‘The great-grandson of this 
spirited gentleman, Henry Howard Molyneux Herbert, is the 
present and fourth Earl of Carnarvon, an accomplished and 
rising member of the Conservative party. Henry, ninth Earl of 
Pembroke and sixth Earl of Montgomery, elder brother of the an- 
cestor of the Earls of Carnarvon, was appointed a Lord of the Bed- 
chamber to the Princeof Waleson the accession of George I., and was 
re appointed by the Prince on his accession as George II. He was 
afterwards Groom of the Stole to the latter King, rose in the army 
to the rank of Lieutenant-General, and acted several times as one of 
the Lords Justices during the Royal absences from England. He 
was particularly noted for his taste for the fine arts, especially 
architecture, Not only Wilton, but several seats of his friends, had 
the benefit of his favourite pursuit, and he took great pleasure in 
watching over the construction of Westminster Bridge. He died 
very suddenly January 9, 1751, and was succeeded by his son 
Henry, tenth Earl of Pembroke and seventh Earl of Montgomery, 
who was in his minority. He returned from his travels in 1755, 





and held some appointments in the army. Next year he was ap- 
pointed Lord-Lieutenant of Wiltshire, and a Lord of the Bed- 
chamber to the Prince of Wales, afterwards George III., and con- 
tinued in this office for some time after the commencement of the 
new reign. He became a General in the army, and was High 
Steward of Salisbury. He died January 26, 1794, and was suc- 
ceeded as eleventh Earl of Pembroke and eighth of Montgomery by 
his only son George Augustus, who also became a Lieutenant- 
General in the army, and went, May, 1807, ona special embassy to 
Vienna. He wasalso Governorof Guernsey, High Steward of Salis- 
bury, anda Knight of the Garter, besides the almost hereditaryoffice 
of Lord-Lieutenant of Wiltshire. He was appointed Vice-Cham- 
berlain of the Household in 1784 under Pitt’s ministry, ant 
retained this office till 1794. While Lord Herbert he had served 
in the war of the French Revolution, being in command of the 
English force attached to the Prussian army on the French 
frontier. He greatly improved the rent-roll of his estates, which 
at his accession to the title were estimated at 35,000/. a year, but 
at his death, October 26, 1827, having laid out 200,000/. on them, 
they were estimated at nearly treble that sum. He was twice 
married, first to a daughter of Topham Beauclerk, and secondly, to 
Catherine, daughter of Count Woronzow, Russian Ambassador in 
this country. By the first marriage he had one son, Robert 
Henry, who succeeded as twelfth Earl of Pembroke and ninth 
Earl of Montgomery, and to whom he left a legacy of 10,0001. 
The bulk of his very large disposable property Earl George 
bequeathed to his son Sidney by his second marriage, well 
known as the late Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, and created Lord 
Herbert of Lea, 15th January, 1861. ‘The twelfth Earl, who 
resided at Paris, leaving Wilton to the occupation of his brother, 
died April 25, 1862, and was succeeded by his nephew, George 
Robert Charles, thirteenth and present Earl of Pembroke and 
tenth Earl of Montgomery, son of Sidney, Lord Herbert of Lea 
(who died 2nd August, 1861), a lad of fourteen years of age, who, 
if he reaches man’s estate, will in 1871 find himself one of the 
very greatest of English nobles. 

It is useless to give any general character of the Herberts, 
for they have been rather a clan than a family, and have pre- 
sented almost every variety of individual type. In most of 
them who have risen to personal greatness the trace of the old 
Celtic blood may be perceived, the courage and the choler, the ten- 
dency towards luxury and the fondness for art which mark that 
branch of the human family; but there have been men among 
them, like Lord Herbert of Lea, of avery much higher type. Though 
good soldiers and gallant sailors, ‘hey have, on the whole, done less 
for England than most of her older houses, and their great position 
is due more to the singular hold they once possessed over the 
affections of Welshmen, and an hereditary keenness of intellect, 
than to their great achievements. 








THE CAMPAIGN.—INTERNATIONAL HONOUR.— 
GRANT'S POSITION.—THE ASHBURTON TREATY. 
[From our SpecraL CoRRESPONDENT.] 

New York, May 28, 1864. 
Tne great wager of battle is still undecided, and what has been 
done during the past week is purely strategical, although there 
have been two sharp corps engagements, in both of which the 
insurgents were defeated. My last letter left Lee in formidable 
force and in a very strong position near Spotsylvania Court 
House ; so formidable and so strong indeed that Grant concluded 
that the chance of carrying it, although that included the chance 
of breaking up Lee's army, did not warrant the enormous loss certain 
upon the assault. He then manceuvred him out of his position 
thus : —Extending his right flank day by day, he threatened Lee's 
left, but with less force than he seemed to use. Lee extended 
his left, showed strong front, and entrenched. Meanwhile Grant 
accumulated supplies, prepared to cut loose from Fredericksburg as 
a base, and on Friday morning last the rebels found Hancock's corps, 
which they have reason to know well, which the day before had been 
on their left, on their extreme right. Then both armies began to 
move. Hancock marched southward, and in thirty-six hours met 
no enemy. Plainly he was upon Lee’s flank, and not, as some have 
thought, upon his rear. But although Hancock had some hours 
the start of Lee, the latter had the shortest and best roads, and 
his knowledge of the country besides, and so he was able to head 
Grant and dispute the passage of the North Anna. ‘This he did, 
and vigorously ; but we had not men enough in hand, and the 
Army of the Potomac is now in a good position on the south, or 
right, bank of the North Anna, sixty miles from the Rapidan, and 
twenty-five miles from Richmond, The base of supplies has been 
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transferred from Fredericksburg to Port Royal. I confess that I 
am not entirely satisfied with the success of Grant's strategy. It 
seems somewhat strange that Lee should have been wormed out 
of such a strong position as that at Spotsylvania unless he were 
half-willing to abandon it. ‘“ Secesh” says that Lee tempted 
Grant into his present position ; and that the former means, when 
he gets Grant ‘‘ just where he wants him,” to suddenly transfer 
the theatre of war to Pennsylvania and Ohio. But in spite of 
reasonable doubts as to the reality of Grant's apparently great 
success, I cannot believe that Lee would try that game the third 
time, with Grant and’ Meade both as his third opponents. 

Butler still holds his own stoutly at City Point, and threatens, 
though feebly, the Confederate lines of communication southward 
of Richmond. He has not done what we expected ; but his pre- 
sence at City Point costs Lee 25,000 men at least, which*he can 
ill spare. Lee’s army, however, is said to be-175,000 strong, and 
the rebels say that Grant has lost 90,000 men: If so, then will 
Lee's victory be the easier. In any case, Lee’s advantages are so great 
that to beat Grant he need only be a good general; to beat Lee, 
Grant must bea great one. In the south-west Sherman moves 
irresistibly forward, exposing a line of communication however 
whose length is fearful to contemplate. Our last official reports 
from him say that he has flanked Johnston again at Alatoona, a 
small town, but a strong position, about thirty-five miles from 
Atlanta, his objective point. The coming week can hardly pass 
without serious éngagements, both in Georgia and in Virginia ; 
although it is surmised by those who are following Johnston that 
he will now always refuse battle, and that he is sending every man 
he can thus spare to Lee. 

From the war let me turn to a subject in which even the 
tremendous issue of the hour cannot diminish my interest. In the 
article upon “The Barings” in the Spectator of April 30 an 
old and, we thought, long exploded scandal is re-asserted as an 
established fact, with an air of such simple good faith that I am 
unwilling to think for a moment that the writer did not believe, 
not only all that he said, but all that he implied. Writing of the 
negotiations which resulted in the Ashburton Treaty, he says, 
‘The American Cabinet showed a singular disposition not to 
insist on a more favourable solution of the difficulty than that 
suggested by the Kingof the Netherlands’ proposition, which, taken 
with their continual declarations of the justice of their full claim 
to the whole of the disputed territory [upon the north eastern 
boundary] and their previous violence on the subject, might 
have roused suspicion on the part of a practised diplomatist.” He 
adds, ‘*‘ Almost immediately after the signature of the treaty, 
however, it transpired that the American Cabinet had in their 
possession during the whole time of the negotiation a copy of the 
map made by Franklin at the time of the treaty of 1783, in 
which the boundary line was distinctly marked, and agreed 
entirely with the English claim; so that by a piece of diplomatic 
chicanery England had been cheated out of 3,413,000 acres.” 
Here are very positive assertions, and a distinct- charge made in 
a paper which I have reason to believe means always to be candid, 
and which has weight among those classes of the British people 
whose good opinion we most regard. Now hear the truth about 
this story ; remembering that I claim to speak by authority which 
no candid British reader will dispute. 

When Lord Ashburton came here in 1842 our case was\glready 
plainly before the world ; for during the long discuBaton be&yeen 
the two Governments every passage in our archives upon the syb- 
ject had been published to the people of the United States, gnd 
therefore to those of Great Britain. On the other hand, he 
British Government had (properly enough, I suppose) published 

nothing. They came to the negotiation knowing all the cards 
which we held in our hand, we knowing, whatever we might guess, 
nothing of what they held in theirs. The question to be settled 
was one of unusual difficulty for us; because, although our Govern- 
ment must settle it, the land in dispute belonged, not to the United 
States, but jointly to the States of Maine and Massachusetts ; and 
the people of Maine had insisted pertinaciously xpon what was 
known as the American boundary. The British Government had 
been so far similarly inflexible; but had finally concluded that it 
would be better to divide the disputed territory, and Zord Ashburton’s 
instructionsexpressly indicated and authorized this arrangement. But 
so persistent were the people of Maine in their assertion of “ the 
American boundary ” (remember that without their consent no 
settlement of the question could have been made), that this pro- 
posed division, expected, if not invited, by the British Govern- 
ment, could not have been effected had it not been for the dis- 


min Franklin had been discovered in the French Buses ef Bane 

Affairs, in which he speaks of having sent to the Count de Ver. 
| genhes @ map on which he ‘“‘ had marked with strong red lines the 
| limits of the United States as settled in the preliminaries,” The 
| letter bore date six days after the signature of those preliminaries 

Pending the negotiations about the North-Eeastern boundary, 
Mr. Sparks, the historian, found in the same bureau a map i 
which a red line was drawn near the disputed territory, which 

if taken as a boundary, would have given the British Govern. 
ment much more than it claimed, at the cost, however, of direct 
variance with the terms of the treaty. This map was imme- 

diately brought by Mr. Sparks to the notice of Mr. Webster 

and copies of it were by him laid before the Senate of the 
United States and the Commissioners of Maine. There was 
no evidence at all that this was Franklin’s map. The probabilj- 
ties indeed were rather against that assumption, for the map— 
D’Anville’s, published in 1745,—showed the entire continent on q 
space eighteen inches square, on which the whole district of Maine 
did not cover a spot half an inch square. The map was useless 
for the indication of such a boundary as that in question ; and, as 
Mr. Disraeli said in the House of Commons, the red line, so far from 
discriminating the boundary, “ absolutely obliterated no small part 
of the State of Maine.” Nevertheless Mr. Webster used it to aidin a 
speedy and peaceful solution of the difficulty. He brought whatever 
weight it had to bear upon the unwillingness of Maine and Massa. 
chusetts to abandon their claim for the extreme ‘“‘ American boun- 
dary,” and thus actually used the instrument which has been made 
the occasion of blackening his fame and ours on your side of the 
water, to bring about the very division and compromise contemplated 
by the British Government in its instructions to Lord Ashburton, 
and which, according to the authority of the Spectator, gave a 
boundary more favourable to Great Britain, “ not only strategi- 
cally, but also by 700,000 acres,” than that awarded by the King of 
the Netherlands. 

This was the mode of procedure on one side; and now has not 
the Spectator and its authority given any Yankee the right to tell 
what he knows and can establish with regard to the procedure on 
the other? There wasin the British archives a map which was nearly 
conclusive upon the question of this boundary. It was a copy of 
Mitchell's large map of America, published under the sanction of 
the British Board of Trade in 1754, which map was used in the 
negotiations of 1783, Mr. Oswald being British Commissioner, 
Mr. Oswald—there is written evidence for it—sent the copy of this 
map used by him to George III., and in that King's library was 
found a copy of this map, on which the boundary marked out is 
exactly that called the American boundary, which was claimed by 
Maine and Massachusetts, and insisted on so long by the United 
States. Along this line, too, in a bold round hand, which Lord 
Brougham in the House of Lords said was, in his opinion, the 
hand of George III., is written, ‘‘ The boundary as described by 
Mr. Oswald.” Yet this map was suppressed by the British 
Government during the whole negotiation. Let me say, and 
gladly, that Lord Ashburton knew nothing of it ; but Mr. Feather- 
stonhaugh did. It was first brought into public notice by Sir 
Robert Peel in the debates in the House of Commons, after 
the boundary was decided upon, to show that Lord Ashburton 
had not been over-reached. Whether this concealment met with 
official approval, and whether the official person who might 
have brought the map to Lord Ashburton’s notice, but did 
not, was promoted or degraded, some of my readers probably 
know as wellas Ido. At all events, I am here willing to leave 
this question of international good faith to the judgment of candid 
men of both countries, gladly expressing my own belief that the 
Ashburton treaty in one of its incidents is not the measure of 
British candour, and adding my humble tribute to the high char- 
acter and spotless honour of the statesman whose name it bears. 

A YANKEE. 








MR. KINGSLEY AND DR. NEWMAN. 

To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—In your notice of Dr. Newman’s first pamphlet containing 
a correspondence in reference to Mr. Kingsley’s charge that he, 
Dr. Newman, taught that truth for its own sake was not a virtue, 
you expressed in strong terms that Mr. Kingsley had made an 
accusation ‘* which there was nothing to justify.” In your article 
in last week’s number of your paper you admit that Dr. Newman’s 
exceedingly candid “ Apology ” “ provides more colour of excuse ” 
for Mr. Kingsley’s charges, which you still consider ‘‘ rash.” You 
now designate them ‘ misapprehensions” instead of, as in your 
earlier notices, “ charges which there was nothing to justify.” 





covery which has been made the occasion of the charge against us 
of national bad faith. It happened thus:—A letter from Benja- 


You make an indirect appeal to Mr. Kingsley, which, if I under- 
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stand you rightly, amounts to a demand that Mr. Kingsley should 
admit Dr. Newman's personal integrity throughout his strange 
and most interesting theological career. I submit that Mr. 
Kingsley’s short simple letter of retractation, given in the pages 
of the magazine in which the original accusation was made, con- 
veyed that admission in the fullest possible sense, and I cannot 
help thinking with Mr. Kingsley that Dr. Newman made a mis- 
take in refusing to accept an apology given with palpable frank- 
ness, and with an evident desire to repair any personal wrong that 
might have been done. 

For the demand that Dr. Newman made, that Mr. Kingsley 
should point out specific words conveying the teaching charged 
upon him, was hardly reasonable, when upon his (Dr. Newman's) 
own admission he knew that his writings had made the same im- 
pression on the great body of English Protestants (See “Apologia,” 
Part II., page 41.) And I do not think that the impression was at 
all unnatural. For Dr. Newman most certainly in that very 
sermon to which Mr. Kingsley referred, and in other passages of 
his writings, had spoken of candour and truthfulness in at least a 
dubious way, and the explanation that Dr. Newman now gives, 
that the Roman Catholic body is divided into two sections, one fol- 
lowing the teaching of Liguori with regard tothe value of truthful- 
ness, and one the ‘* English,” teaching, the latter of which he “ pre- 
fers,” could hardly be known by ordinary Protestants. It needed, I 
think, the distinct repudiation which Dr. Newman has now given 
of the Liguori doctrine to enable one to feel clear that the doubt- 
ful language was to be interpreted in one way rather than in 
another. Mr. Kingsley accepted less than this, and I think rightly 
and generously, like himself. Dr. Newman's smart, ungracious 
retorts were not, I conceive, worthy either of his really noble intel- 
lect and heart, or of your ecstatic admiration. 

But with regard to the real nature of Mr. Kingsley’s original 
accusation I cannot help thinking you have made and maintained 
awrong view. Mr. Kingsley in his ‘ Reply” called attention to 
the omission, of the words “ for its own sake” in Dr. Newman's 
title-page. You impatiently and contemptuously dismissed this as 
a wholly irrelevant plea. I venture to insist that the presence or 
absence of these words make this considerable difference. <A 
Roman Catholic, I do not now say or think it is the case with Dr. 
Newman, might hold that the propagation of his Church and 
religion justified a falsehood, that the success of his Church was far 
more important than that he should speak truth; and yet in the 
ordinary concerns of life he might be a perfectly truthful man. In 
the case of a priest or a propagandist, the main current of whose 
life and thought was directed to the spread of his religion, it might 
come to pass that his conduct and language would justify such a 
charge as Mr. Kingsley made, without any accusation against the 
man in ordinary life. And [ think you will see, if you refer to the 
original article, that in fact this was the charge which Mr. Kingsley 
was making. If so, the personal turn which you gave to the con- 
troversy was wholly uncalled for, and in any future discussion that 
may take place it would be an advantage to the solution of a really 
large and important question if all personality were left out of it. 

I feel with you that in spite of the pain which must have been 
given to two admirable men, and in spite of the not lofty pleasure 
and amusement which some of us in our lower moods may have 
enjoyed, a real gain has arisen from the controversy, in the publica- 
tion of these most interesting and valuable confessions of one of the 
most significant and, in spite of certain drawbacks, noblest minds 
and hearts of our time. With the intellectual and theological 
results of most of Dr. Newman's struggles I deeply and vitally 
disagree, but I do not yield to you in honest admiration of the 
high qualities of the man. At the same time I think you and he 
have done much injustice to a man not less noble in his own kind, 
and one who has done much for what I think you and I hold to be 
nearer the truth than Dr. Newman’s teaching.—I am, Sir, yours 
respectfully, Suum CvuIQue. 





THE AFFIRMATIONS BILL. 

To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” 
Str,—When, some time ago, I was summoned to serve as a 
Grand Juror at the Clerkenwell Sessions, and objected to take 
the oath because it “‘contained a confession of faith which I did 
not hold,” my services were refused, and I was fined ten guineas 
because I did not render them (I recount the particulars in jus- 
tice to the authorities, as I wish to say that the fine was never 
enforced), you commented upon the proceeding (Spectator, Jan. 9, 
1864) in terms as generous as they were liberal, but you took 
occasion to remark that I was “an adherent of a sect which dis- 
believes not only in revelation but in God.” Lately, when the 
propriety of re-introducing the Affirmations Bill last session be- 





fore Parliament was considered by some members of the House, 
it was thought that the above phrase of yours might create diffi- 
culties in some Parliamentary minds, by giving them the idea 
that the Bill is needed to give relief to a few persons only who 
happen to be, or have, civilly considered, the misfortune to be, 
atheists. There is no such “sect ” as you describo. During my 
life there never has been any association in England of persons 
who “disbelieve in revelation and in God.” 

Nine out of every ten members of all the Free-Thought Socie- 
ties in England have been Deists, the secular principles they 
adopted logically and expressly excluding atheism. The Affir- 
mations Bill is an Act of relief for all persons who do not believe 
in an avenging Deity. There are persons numerous among Uni- 
tarians, and now even in the Church, having pride in scrupulous 
veracity, who are, numerically considered, chiefly interested in 
Sir John Trelawny’s Bill. . 

The atheist is, of course, also a claimant with these for justice 
at the hands of a Christian Legislature. He thinks that those 
who claim to have the guidance of God on the great sea of life 
which has no shore but Death, and who live, as is their professed 
advantage, in some great Presence, giving companionship and 
help, need not deny civil privileges to those who, less befriended, 
believe that they walk alone; who regard human life as a wide 
plain, where man is the only traveller, and Truth, Right, and 
Duty their only available guides to the vestibule of the untried 
Future.—Yours very faithfully, G. J. Hotyoake. 





DR. STANLEY'S HONORARY DEGREE, 
To THe Eprror or THE “ Specraror.” 
Cambridge, June 6, 1864. 
Srr,—You will hardly require me to point out to you a mis- 
take in your summary of news for last week. Not only did the 
non-placet of Dr. Stanley's degree get triumphantly out-voted 
by a majority of six to one, but the Dean himself did us the 
compliment of ignoring the narrow minority of such contrary 
elements, and became one of us. Your mistake arose from 
the fact that the Prince of Wales's degree was conferred on 
him at a special congregation, in company only with his suite. 
Few of those present will forget the eloquent Latinity of our 
Public Orator’s peroration when he presented the Dean for his 
degree ; and when at the close of an enumeration of his various 
merits, his striking power of biography, his love of truth, he 
addressed him thus :—“ Te igitur Oxoniensibus tuis invidemus. 
Talis cum sis, uoster esto,” the thunder of applause effectually 
drowned the spiteful hisses of the opposition, and made the 
Dean feel, as he afterwards said, that a little opposition added 
a zest to the honour. I should not have troubled you with this 
note, had I not felt anxious to claim the honour of Dr. Stanley’s 


connection for our University.—I remain, your obedient servaut, 
H, L. W. 





al 
BOOKS. 
DR. NEWMAN’S APOLOGY.* 

[Seconp NorIce.] 
One of the principal reasons why Dr. Newman has been so much 
misinterpreted and misunderstood is probably the unique form 
which the deep vein of enthusiasm that runs through his 
character has taken in his later works and Jater life. What 
many had forgotten and some had never known, was the com- 
paratively ordinary but genuive form in which that vein of 
enthusiasm first betrayed itself when Dr. Newman, after his tour 
in the Mediterranean with the elder Froude, returned to England 
to take part in the ecclesiastical movement of 1833. At this 
time his enthusiasm appears more in the form in which it 
appeared in Wesley and other religious reformers,—as a fire of 
aggressive zeal, carrying him into the thick of the onset against 
Liberalism and Latitudinarianism. Afterwards, when it assumed 
its most characteristic shape in him, when he had learned, 
what he seems to have learned soon, that directly personal per- 
suasion was “ uncongenial to my natural temper, to the genius 
of the movement, and to the historical mode of its success,” 
the deep enthusiasm within him took another form, and one 
which is much more familiar to those who know him chiefly 
by his writings,—a thin line of pale ascetic fire just edging the 
circle of his human sympathies so as to keep them in what he him- 
self has termed a state of “ detachment” fromthe world, and the 
life of the world, though without either searing their sensitiveness 
or limiting their range. It is essential, however, to the true under- 
standing of his career that we should enter into the nature of 


* Apologia pro Vita Sud, being a reply to a pamphlet entitled “ What then Does 
Dr. Newman Mean ?” By John Henry Newman, D.D, London: Longmans, 
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the more ordinary zeal which came upon him at the outset of | this period so vehement, fierce, and fanatical, was never go 


the Tractarian movement during his Mediterranean tour:— 


upon its own visionary hope as to blind him to the realities of 


“England was in my thoughts solely, and the news from England } human motive, and life, and history. Great as was the ardour of 


came rarely and imperfectly. The Bill for the suppression of the Irish 
Sees was in progress, and filled my mind. I had fierce thoughts 
against the Liberals. It was the success of the Liberal cause which fret- 
fed meinwardly. I became fierce against its instruments and its mani- 
festations. A French vessel was at Algiers ;I would not even look at 
the tricolour. On my return, though forced to stop a day at Paris, I 
kept indoors the whole time, and all that I saw of that beautiful city 
was whatI saw from the diligence. . . . . . Especially when 1 
was left by myself, the thought came upon me that deliverance is 
wrought, not by the many but by the few, not by bodies but by persons. 
Now it was, I think, that I repeated to myself the words, which had 
ever been dear to me from my school-days, ‘ Eroriare aliquis !’—now, 
too, that Southey’s beautiful poem of Thalaba, for which I had an im- 
mense liking, came forcibly to my mind. I began to think that I had 
a mission, There are sentences of my letters to my friends to this 
effect if they are not destroyed. When we took leave of Monsignore 
Wiseman, he had courteously expressed a wish that we might make a 
second visit to Rome ; I said with great gravity, ‘We have a work to 
do in England.’ I went down at once to Sicily, and the presentiment 
grew stronger. I struck into the middle of the island, and fell ill of a 
fever at Leonforte. My servant thought that I was dying, and begged 
for my last directions. I gave them as he wished ; but I said, ‘I shall 
not die.’ I repeated, ‘I shall not die, for I have not sinned against 
light, I have not sinned against light.’ I never have been able to make 
out at all whatI meant. I got to Castro-Giovanni, and was laid up 
there for nearly three weeks. Towards the end of May I set off for 
Palermo, taking three days for the journey. Before starting from my 
innin the morning of May 26th or 27th, I sat down on my bed, and 
began to sob bitterly. My servant, who had acted as my nurse, asked 
what ailed me. I could only answer, ‘I havea work to do in England.’” 
And when he returned, he threw himself heart and soul into the 
cause of the Church as an exclusive body, struck hard at the 
Erastian princ#ples of the Whig Government, broke with his 
brother who was then a member of the Evangelical party, ‘ dis- 
suaded a lady from attending the marriage of a sister who had 
seceded from the Anglican Church,” and generally preached what 
we may fairly call a fanatical Anglicanism. He published his 
belief that, though bigotry, gloom, and ferocity in religion are 
bad, the indifference, secularism, and apparent incapacity in 
the masses of the ignorant for deep faith are much worse. 
In one of his sermons he said, “Ido not shrink from uttering my 
firm conviction that it would be a gain to the country were it 
vastly more bigoted, more gloomy, more fierce in its religion 
than at present it shows itself to be.” He spoke of heresiarchs 
as ‘embodied evils " who ought to be punished,—apparently by 
the civil power—for “ endangering the souls of thousands.” He 
could wish the Bishops ‘ no more blessed termination of their 
course than the spoiling of their goods and martyrdom,” for he 
thought their blood would be the seed of a severer and nobler 
church. In verse and in prose he preached the gospel of severity, 
of caustic love ; thus, for example, in the “ Lyra Apostolica,” he 
says in verses seemingly addressed to some student friend who, 
plunged in the Fathers, sought to merge all practical virtues in 
charity :-— 
“ZEAL BEFORE LOVE. 
“ And woulds’t thou reach, rash scholar mine, 
Love’s high unruffled state ? 
Awake, thy easy dreams resign, 
First learn thee how to hate. 
‘‘ Hatred of Sin, and Zeal, and Fear, 
Lead up the holy hill: 
Track them till charity appear 
A self-denial still. 


“Feeble and false the brightest flame 
By thoughts severe unfed ; 

Book-lore ne’er served when trial came, 
Nor gifts where faith was dead.” 

It is obvious that at this time “ the vision,” as Dr. Newman else- 
where calls it, which haunted his heart was one of a triumph of the 
supernatural principle over Liberalism, by which latter phrase he 
understood the system of thought and government which looks to 
the development of all natural gifts and the spread of natural en- 
joyments by natural means, and takes no account of sin except so 
far as it results in pain and temporal misery. He cordially dis- 
trusted the Evangelical party because, though takinga deeperview 
of the supernatural nature of sin than those whom he calls the 
Liberals, it never followed that view out of the region of private 
and personal feeling into the general system of social and poli- 
tical government; it kept a corner of the soul sacred to a certain 
prescribed series of lessons and emotions, but it did not gene- 
ralize its religious principles into principles of human society and 
polity ; it behaved in practical life, it reasoned in politics, just as 
if the world of “ religious experience” were utterly isolated 
from and independent of the ordinary life of man. It was 


his propagandism, it never blinded him to the solid facts and long. 
established traditions of the society in which he lived, or seemeq 
to him for one moment capable of triumph, unless also Capable of 
overturning the recognized ideasand principlesof thatsociety, Hy 
worked indeed in conjunction with mere ecclesiastical antiquarians 
whose only idea was to restore what they thought primitiye 
doctrine and discipline, because it was the most ancient ; but Dr, 
Newman never cared much about its antiquity in his heart. Hig 
object was to restore a Church which should give the law to 
civilization, which should keep material science in subjection to 
theological science, which should stem the torrent of utilitarian 
ideas, and guide the sword in the hands of kings. It was, we 
believe, genuine love of God, at all events genuine zeal for 
God, which inspired this yearning. But it assumed what Dr. 
Newman has assumed all his life, that God cannot reach the 
conscience of human society by means of His own Gospel and 
Spirit unless the Church which repeats that Gospel is also armed 
with the authority to apply its spiritual principles at its own dis- 
cretion to the actual wants of man, and, for that purpose, there 
is set apart a special order, relieved from the natural ties which 
would tend to merge it in the ordinary interests of life. 

This has always been Dr. Newman’s real belief. Butinhis later 
and better known writings the enthusiasm of his earlier life has 
been compressed by the practical failure of the movement of 1833 into 
a more strictly intellectual form. The sermons in which he tried 
to persuade himself and others that the Anglican via mediawas an 
adequate bulwark against Liberalism, becomesoon the expressions 
of a hope rather than of a conviction. But long before he had 
fully abandoned that hope he had for the most part changed his 
method, and instead of heralding the renovated Church he tried 
to make clearer and clearer the conditions of successful resistance 
to the modern Liberalism. His greatest efforts consist of a subtle 
aud delicate running criticism of the Liberal tendencies of the 
day, with a view to force upon the reader the question where a 
safe and permanent stand against what he thinks its insidious 
principles can best be made. Strictly reactionary, he rea- 
sons back from the dangers, of which he is sure, to the 
remedies to which he is only tentatively feeling his way. Not 
absorbed, like most religious enthusiasts, in the truths 
which he touches,—for his only moral certainty from the first is 
the truth of the supernatural order, the falsehood of the natural 
order of things, and his urgent problem is always how best he 
may re-establish this, and engrave its divine right on the dull, 
secular minds of Englishmen,—his intellect seems always at 
work coiling itself closely round the inmost secrets of men’s 
intellects and hearts, and noting their characteristic bearing, so 
as to present on the largest scale the great question to be solved. 
Yet there is always just enough of that minute capillary repulsion, 
as it were, between his sympathies and those of the world he 
scans so closely, to render it the more marvellous that he can 
image and model them so well. “Detachment,” as he calls it, 
instead of breaking the thread of his insight, has rather dis- 
entangled it and brought it into clearer view. To explain 
better what we mean we will quote a passage from “ Loss 
and Gain,” the remarkable tale in which Dr. Newman, after 
his conversion, described the intellectual progress of an 
imaginary Oxford student to the same goal. The hero 
is in the last stage of the enthusiasm immediately preceding 
his conversion when he encounters in a bookseller’s shop 
one of the former Romanizers among his fellow-students, who, 
instead of drifting onwards like himself, had been drawn aside by 
the fascinations of a flirtation and marriage :—Reding “ heard 
the shop door open, and on looking round saw a familiar face. 
It was that of a young clergyman with a very pretty girl on his 
arm, whom her dress pronounced to be a bride. Love was in 
their eyes, joy in their voice, and affluence in their gait and 
bearing. Charles had a faintish feeling come over him, some- 
what such as might beset a man on hearing a call for pork-chops 
when he was sea-sick. He retreated behind a pile of ledgers and 
other stationery, but they could not save him from the low 
thrilling tones which from time to time passed from one to the 
other.” A conversation as of turtle-doves on a shopping expedi- 
tion to buy religious prints and knick-knacks, very skilfully 
drawn and showing the closest insight into the manner and 
feeling of such a situation, follows, and the scene ends with :— 
“Charles breathed freely as they went out, and a severe 
text of Scripture rose to his mind, but he repressed the 





not such a party as this that could ever gain over so wide 
an intellect as Dr. Newman's. For his enthusiasm, though at 


censorious or uncharitable feeling, and turned himself to the 
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es 
anxious duties which lay before him.” ‘The passage, especially 


that Dr. Newman’s intellect in its most characteristic efforts 
goils itself very closely round the various phenomena of this world 


| DIARY OF LADY COWPER.*« 


if read in full, illustrates exactly what we mean by saying | Tus Diary has been received with a chorus of critical gratula- 


| tion in which we find it somewhat hard to think ourselves forced 
to join. No doubt it is a genuine book enough, and of its kind a 


and our actual human life, butwith a certain intervening current of | valuable contribution to the few original sources of modern 


detaching feeling which acts like a capillary repulsion to separate 
it from actual contact. The mere ascetic would not enter so 
jelicately avd subtly into the things he despised. ‘The mere 
enthusiast would not see them at all. Bat Dr. Newman's 
euthusiasm, which only now and then bursts forth into positive 
gleams of religious fervour, generally acts negatively, only with- 
holding, as it were, his sympathies from identifying themselves 
with the life which his elastic intellect folluws so clearly and his 
distinct imagination pourtrays so truthfully. He is init, but not 
of it. 

Dr. Newman’s diagnostic of the symptoms of that superficial 
Liberalism which alone he recognizes, is, then, mostinstructive and 
subtle. But his faith in Rome never seems to us to have reached 
further than a very deep conviction that the Roman was the only 
Church in existence which had at once a history, a prestige, and an 
organization adequate to fight with Liberalism on more than 
even terms. For atime he believed, and for a longer time he 
tried to believe, that an Apostolic Anglican Church offered as 
great or even greater advantages for the struggle. But it seems 
to us that he is always rather reasoning back to an indeterminate 
Church from the exigencies of the case, than embracing Romanism 
because it is true. His method is,—to point out that “ here is a 
Church which fulfils more of the required conditions than any 
other Church,” and then, assuming this Church hypothetically 
as the solution of his problem, to verify the induction,—that is, 
to remove the difficulties which appear to arise in identifying it 
with the Church of Christ and His Apostles. For example, he 
argues thus, even now, in this his latest work, of its claim to 
infallibility : — 

“ Supposing, then, it to be the will of the Creator to interfere in human 
affairs, and to make provisions for retaining in the world a knowledge 
of Himself, so definite and distinct as to be proof against the energy of 
human scepticism, in such a case,—I am far from saying that there was 
no other way,—but there is nothing to surprise the mind, if He should 
think fit to introduce a power into the world invested with the 
prerogative of infallibility in religious matters. Such a provision 
would be a direct, immediate, active, and prompt means of withstanding 
the difficulty; it would be an instrument suited to the need; and, 
when I find that this is the very claim of the Catholic Church, not only 
do I feel no difficulty in ddrhitting the idea, but there is a fitness in it 
which recommends it to my mind, And thus I am brought to spoak 
of the Church's infallibility, as a provision, adapted by the mercy of 
the Creator, to preserve religion in the world, and to restrain that 
freedom of thought, which of course in itself is one of the greatest of 
our natural gifts, and to rescue it from its own suicidal excesses. And 
let it be observed that, neither here nor in what follows, shal! I have 
occasion to speak directly of the revealed body of truths, but only as 
they bear upon the defence of natural religion. I say that a power, 
possessed of infallibility in religious teaching, is happily adapted to be 
a working instrument, in the course of human afiairs, for smiting hard 
and throwin, back the immense energy of the aggressive intellect.” 


In the same way the sacramental principle took hold of him, 
because it brings physical and material agencies into their 
due subordination to spiritual agencies, presenting them as the 
appointed conductors of divine life and grace, and therefore 
exactly inverts the materialist view that the spiritual is de- 
pendent on and subordinate to the physical in the great 
organization of nature. The one truth of the personal relation 
of God to the soul Dr. Nowman accepts as primary, like the 
Protestant ; but all the other great theses of his theology seem 
to us to recommend themselves to him less as sel{-demonstrating, 
than as parts of a greatsystem which is given on a high authority, 
and which he finds perfectly adapted to cope with the naturalism 
and anarchy of what he calls Liberal thought. 

In short, his is a great and noble mind, incapable, as we feel 
sure even Mr. Kingsley will now admit, of insincerity, but it is 
the mind of a great reactionary, recoiling upon the strongest 
defences it can find against the decomposing power of modern 
thought, instead of throwing itself on that power of faith which 
is really greatest only in alliance with perfect freedom. He con- 
cludes one of his poems with the words :— 

“Self-flattering age! To whom shall I not seem 
Pained with hot thoughts, the preacher of a dream ?” 
To us, we confess, he does seemthe preacher of a dream;—thonugh 
we admire his genius, thoroughly believe in his sincerity, and go 
even so far with him that we could far more easily give up the 
belief in “ Liberalism” than the belief in God. Fortunately we 
believe that the deepest Liberalism re-discovers that need 


for God's revelation which shallow Liberalism too often ignores. | 


British history. Lady Cowper, née Mary Clavering, was for 
;many years a “ great political dame,” a member of the Court of 
George L, a Jeadjng personage in the household of his ill-con- 
ditioned son George Prince of Wales; she heard of most things 
that occurred, and being herself a woman of much cleverness 
and solid integuity, she jotted them down without very much pre- 
judice or favour. What she says is probably very accurate, for 
the book overflows with unconscious evidence of her personal 
goodness, and is occasionally witty, and those who believe in 
“ secret history” and think that Court gossip explains events,may 
find in her diary some litile fresh material. But all that she has 
added to our direct knowledge is one more account, possibly the 
truest account, of the conflict between George I. and his son, the 
political intrigues that conflict fostered, the scenes or apprehen- 
sions of scenes which it caused in the Palace, and the ultimate for- 
mal reconciliation. Thatis not a very great contribution, for the 
drift of the facts was previously well enough understood, and the 
whole affair was in reality a Palace intrigue, into which very im- 
portant politicians were from time to time drawn. The real point 
of anecdotic interest, the cause of the fierce dislike between the 
King and his son, Lady Cowper does not explain, though she at- 
tributes it to Townshend's insolence, and the connection between 
their respective parties and English politics is supposed to be un- 
derstood, not described, except in assertions that the family quarrel 
weakened the Whigs, that if the Whigs went out the Tories 
would come in, that if the Tories came in they might bring over 
the Pretender. Evidently from her account the ruling spirit of 
the household opposition was the Princess, who first raised a 
party against the King, and then when reconciliation became 
prudent, sold the majority of her friends for a renewal of external 
Royal favour. Naturally as a member of the second household, 
Lady Cowper thought these quarrels and intrigues very im- 
portant indeed ; but we do not. perceive that they made very 
much difference to England, except so far as the spectacle of 
a disunited Court, with German favourites, German women, and 
weuk ways, tended to increase the Jacobite ranks, and make the 
upper class and the mob doubt whether the pleasant, despotic, 
gentlemanly Catholic Stuarts were not more endurable than these 
constitutional, loutish, Protestant Brunswickers. The middle class 
never had a doubt on the subject, and the Pretender found it im- 
possibleeven with an army to penetrate through the half-organized, 
half-discontented, but still hostile counties to the capital. For 
the rest, the effect of Lady Cowper's book is to justify once more 
the unfavourable picture drawn by all contemporaries of this 
court, with its King who makes dirty jokes on the ambas- 
sadors’ wives (vide page 43), and its Prince of Wales, who 
tells Lord Townshend, wheu asking his aid to obtain a re- 
prieve for some of the peers sentenced to death for rebellion, 
C'est une de vos sottises,” and the Princess who asks Mr. Craggs 
point blank whether or not ‘* he had called her a bitch;" keeps her 
ladicsstanding till they are so ill that Lady Cowper, when her week 
isover, is compelled to go to bed ; gives her Maid of Honour, while 
complaining to Her Royal Highness of headache, three pages 
of a medical book to copy ont, and throws over her friends with- 
out scruple whenever it suits her interest, and where scenes of 
this kind seem to have been of almost constant occurrence. 
|The Prince did not choose to let the Court doctor attend his 
wife, and as the Germans and English of the Court were at per- 
petual war, the Germans venting their insolence in a way which 
| makes the reader believe that the courtiers had lost all English 
spirit, there was a fine “hurly-burly.” “The midwife had 
‘refused to touch the Princess unless she and the Prince would 
stand by her against the English ‘ Frows,’ who, she said, were 
high dames, and had threatened to hang her if the Princess 
|miscarried. This put the Prince into such a passion, that he 
/swore he would fling out of window whoever had said so, or 
pretended to meddle. The Duchesses of St. Alban’s and Bolton 
_ happened to come into the room, and were saluted with these 
| eupwessions. Everybody’s tone was now changed, and nothing 
was talked of but the Princess's good labour and safety. 
Nay, Lord Townshend, to show his readiness to comply, met the 
midwife in the outward room, and ran and shook and squeezed 
her by the hand, and made kind faces at her; for she understood 
no language but German. ‘his I think the tip-top of all policy 
and making one’s court.” As a natural consequence the poor 








* Diary of Lady Cowper, Loadou: Johu Murray. 
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woman, with her attendants almost fighting over her bed, was 
delivered of a dead child—a dead Prince, as Lady Cowper, now 
acclimatized to Courts, actually calls the unborn babe. 

The single object of all with whom she came in contact seems to 
have been to get some advantage for themselves, and even Lady 
Cowper, though she held the Princess’s kiss of much more value 
than riches,” still struggled for the “ Key,” and becomes not 
a little acid when she finds she is not to have it. She 
was by far the best of the household, and takes great credit to 
herself for resisting the importunities of her relatives, who all 
wanted “ places,” and bullied her dreadfully because she did not 
procure them, though her husband wasted his private patronage 
as Lord Chancellor in a vain endeavour to satisfy their ideas of 
their own merit, but the mass were a thoroughly contemptible 
set, always intriguing, or telling fibs, or doing bétises of some 
kind. Madame Kielmansegge, for example, sends by Lady 
Cowper a present to the Princess, because the Princess hates her, 
and Madame hopes by making Lady Cowper her envoy to induce 
the Princess to hate her too. Lady Bristol asks Lady Cowper 
to slander Mrs. Coke as an adulteress, because Mrs. Coke stands 
in the way of her ambition to become Mistress of the Robes. 
Mrs. Darcy begs her to get Lady Howard made a Bedchamber 
woman to the Princess, she being then the mistress of the Prin- 
cess’s husband. This request, however, after all, was not so 
very extraordinary, for the Princess did as Queen tolerate the 
woman about her, and told Lady Cowper the following story of 
Lady Kilmansegge, her father-in-law’s mistress, as extremely 
amusing :—‘* Madame Kielmansegge had been told that the Prince 
had said that she had intrigued with all the men at Hanover. 
She came to complain of this to the Princess, who replied, she 
did not believe the Prince had said so, it not being his custom to 
speak in that manner. Madame Kielmansegge cried, and said 
it had made her despised, and that many of her acquaintance had 
left her upon that story; but that her husband had taken all the 
care he could to vindicate her reputation; and thereupon she 
drew forth out of her pocket a certificate under her husband’s 
hand, in which he certified, in all the due forms, that she had 
always been a faithful wife to him, and that he had never had 
any cause to suspect her honesty. ‘The Princess smiled, and said 
that she did not doubt it at all, and that all that trouble was 
very unnecessary, and that it was a very bad reputation that 
wanted such a support. I believe it is the first certificate of the 
kind that was ever given.” Very soon after this we find Walpole 
acknowledging that the Duchess of Kendal (a German woman 
named Schulemburg) really governed England :—‘‘ Walpole 
tells Lord Cowper that he would not wait upon Duchess of 
Kendal till things were far advanced; that now he intended it, 
and that her interest did everything; that she was in effect as 
much Queen of England asever any was ; that he did everything 
by her.” Lord Nottingham is angry with Lord Halifax because 
he delays giving a rich place to his son-iu-law, Sir Roger Mostyn, 
‘till an account is made up that is depending between him and 
the Government” :—‘‘ This morning I sent early to Baron 
Bernstorff, to desire to see him. He had requested me to give 
him notice if Mrs. Oglethorpe was recommended to my mistress, 
and withal to give him notice of another piece of intelligence, 
which was, that Mrs. Kirk (widow of that Mr. Kirk who killed 
Conway Seymour) was recommended by the Duchess of St. 
Alban’s for a bedchamber woman. I told him what both those 
ladies were ; that Mrs. Kirk had managed all the intrigue between 
Lady Mary Vere and the Duke of Ormond, took care of the child, 
was manager of all the intrigues of the Oxford family, had an 
ill reputation as to herself, and had been the Duke of Somerset’s 
mistress. Bernstorff took down their names, and promised to 
speak about them.” ‘The whole Court seems tainted with 
vulgarity, and in the Princess’s household there is sometimes a 
lack of the most common respect. There are several entries of 
this kind:—*“ About the middle of August, Lord Sunderland 
began his journey. He had been at Hampton Court to take 
leave; and in the gallery the Princess and he had so loud a 
conversation that the Princess desired him to speak lower, for 
the people in the garden would hear, to which he answered, ‘Let 
them hear!’ The Princess added, ‘ Well, if you have a mind, 
let ‘em; but you shall walk next the windows, for in the 
humour we both are, one of us must certainly jump out 
at the window, and I’m resolved it shan’t be me.’ One may 
easily guess by this sample what the rest of the conversation 
was.” People of fashion were, however, brutal-mannered, though 
Lady Cowper tells one story of a man who must have been a 
courtier, no one else being able to secure pardons, which is, we 
trust, an exaggeration :—“ Mrs, Collingwood wrote to a friend in 








town to try to get her husband’s life granted to her. The friend’ 
answer was as follows:—‘I think you are mad when you talk of 
saving your husband’s life. Don’t you know you will have five 
hundred pounds a year jointure if he’s hanged, and that you won't 
have a groat if he’s saved? Consider, and let me have your 
answer, for I shall do nothing in it till then.’ The answer did 
not come time enough, and so he was hanged.” ‘The King hateg 
his son to such a degree that he asks if “the Whigs could not 
come back without him,” sits at the reconciliation “ dismayed, 
pale, and speaking in broken sentences,” and at the subsequent 
reception “one could not help thinking "twas like a little dog and 
cat—whenever the dog stirs a foot, the cat sets up her back, and 
is ready to fly at him.” All life looks common when seen 
through a microscope, but in this case, as in that of all other 
memoirs of the period, there are no redeeming colours. Nobody 
does anything great, or pleasing, or eveu ordinarily good-natured, 
and as for the virtues, they seem to have disappeared or taken 
refuge with Lady Cowper herself. She was good,—good wife, good 
mother, good friend, and good servant, and consequently she died 
in sorrow and gloom produced by the death of her husband, but 
aggravated by the slights which the Princess, then become Queen, 
passed upon her. 


MR. ROBERT LESLIE ELLIS.* 

Me. Rosert Lestiz ELtis was a very remarkable man, although 
he did not live a very eventful life. The Dean of Ely, who writes 
of him with quiet but concentrated love, says, “His life was short, 
quiet, uneventful, but very full of suffering.” Very full of suffering. 
For those who at any time of bis life ever saw Mr. Ellis must have 
been conscious that the spirit of a high-minded gentleman and 
man of the world, not unmindful of his person, was at war 
within him against a highly nervous constitution inherited from 
his mother, and intensified by excessive study, while those who 
saw him in the later weary closing years which he led at Trump- 
ington, after he was finally crushed beneath the weight of com- 
bined ague and paralysis, will not easily forget the weird figure 
of skin and bone, with knees drawn up into his mouth, with 
long raven hair tinged with unnatural greys, falling in masses 
over a shrunken frame, while the large and prominent black 
eyes seemed by their unearthly glance to protest against being 
confined to a head which, alas! was no longer able to turn. And 
thus he lived for many years,—so many, that his life, though he 
died in his forty-second year, must be counted longer than that 
of many a sleek and happy centenarian—moving, or rather being 
moved, from his chair to his bed or from his bed to his chair, an 
amount of motion which at a later period he could no longer 
sustain. And the man who suffered so was the flower and out- 
come, the embodied poetry of the University of Cambridge, the 
man in whom the old traditions of the scholar and gentleman had 
met and united, had lent a charm and a grace to the fiercer, 
necessarily perhaps more narrow, and, bigoted training of the 
modern tripos,—a man of rare, subtle, and profound intellect, of 
astonishing and extensive, we will not call it information, but 
knowledge, of delicate, loving, ardent, almost passionate emo- 
tions, but a man in whom the depth of the intellect, the delicacy 
of his perceptions, and the sense of the ludicrous, combined with 
the fastidium of the valetudinarian, prevented enthusiasms, 
and had all but blighted those outward expressions by which 
ordinary men relieve their pent-up feeling. That such a man 
should lead such a life, and that all his rare and exquisite gifts, 
his universal culture, should be given him to survey the extent 
of his own misery, and his penetration to sound all its intri- 
cacies, was a sight which in any one could not fail to pro- 
duce a very strange feeling, but upon a speculative atheist must 
have produced an impression akin to that which is raised in 
Christians by the sudden transition into the solemn gloom of a 
cathedral. A speculative atheist in presence of Mr. Ellis 
in his last days would have found himself face to face with the 
last problem of religion. That problem Mr. Ellis had solved for 
himself, for he lived and died a profound Christian. 

It will be said that all his extraordinary powers were so many 
means of surmounting his sufferings. But this is a popular view 
we take leave to doubt. 


“Thou hast been called, O sleep! the friend of woe, 
But ’tis the happy have called thee so.” 





Of course his pursuits occupied his mind to a great extent. 
Some of his happiest efforts were dictated from his bed. But the 
tide of suffering rose slowly, slowly to his lips, till he began to 





* The Mathematical and other Writings of Robert Leslie Ellis, M.A., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Edited by William Walon, M.A., Trinity College 
Mathematical Lecturer at Magdalene College, Cambridge. With a Biographical 
Memoir by the Very Rev. Harvey Goodwin, D.D, Dean of Ely. Deighton. 
Cambridge. 
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doubt the innocence of his own speculations. In a note accom- 

nying & mathematical paper he wrote to the Dean of Ely, “I 
have been very miserable all this week. God will mend it when 
His will is. Lt seems strange that my mind still runs at all upon 
triangles, and I am not at all sure that it is right it should” (a 
thought over which his angel must have smiled with tears in 
his eyes, as a mother smiles over a sick child). Medicine could 
do nothing for him, and the disease crept slowly to his heart, 
over one muscle to another. The resources of friendship 
gradually diminished. Even relatives staying in the house 
could not be admitted into his room for days together. Pre- 
sently his eyesight, which had been his great resource, also 
failed. His eyes were first attacked in April, 1856; he was 
unable to read in July, 1857, two years before his death. Yet at 
times he could play sadly with his affliction. 

* Contortos artus nunc culcita celat, at olim 
Terra teget melius ; sit modo et illa levis, 
Et quam vix possunt oculi tolerare dolentes 
Lux fugit, ac tenebris mox adopertus ero,”— 
he wrote to Dr. Paget, when the blindness was gaining upon 
him. And when an old friend wrote to ask him for some new 
conundrums, and it so happened that he receiwed the request on 
theday when he fancied that he had discovered from Dr. Paget 
that he was labouring under Bright's disease, he wrote back, 
“Si petis hinc enigma novum, si ludicra poscis, 
Quod nuper didici scribere our dubitem ? 
Morbus, qui clarum fecit qui nomine clarus, 
Semper erat, solvet vincula queis teneor.” 

He was playing feebly with the fingers which Death had 
already laid upon his bed. But this icy play was the thin 
crust over his feelings. He was often afraid to sleep on account 
of the horrible dreams from which he suffered. ‘ WhenI say, 
my bed shall comfort me, my couch shall ease my complaint ; 
then thou scarest me with dreams, and terrifiest me with 
visions,” were almost the words in which he described his state. 
Against this trouble his resource had been to read by the light of 
a lamp suspended over his head. But his blindness took away 
even this resource. It is pleasing to those who knew and loved 
him to know that his last days were peaceful. His last words 
were singular and striking. He had been for a considerable 
time before his death quite blind. Suddenly he exclaimed, “I 
see a light!” and so expired. 

We have neither the space nor the heart in these remarks to 
enter into any critical examination of his writings, even if we had 
the capacity for doing so. To scatter a few words, more true 
than kind, over the grave of a man who carved his influence un- 
consciously upon the writer’s younger days, is all we wish to do. 
But to show what were the subjects which occupied the man so 
tried in the slow fire of exquisite suffering, in dreary and deepen- 
ing solitude, we can only run over the list of the subjects con- 
tained in the volume before us, edited by his constant and faith- 
ful friend, himselfa very distinguished mathematician, Mr. William 
Walton, of Trinity. There are essays on the foundations of ‘the 
theory of probabilities, and on the fundamental principle of the 
theory of probabilities, on the theory of matter, and on the 
balance of the chronometer, on the tautochrone in a resisting 
medium, and on the form of bees’ cells, on the retardation of the 
sun, and on Roman aqueducts, on the theory of vegetable 
spirals, and on Boole’s laws of thought, on the formation of a 
Chinese dictionary, and on the course of mathematical studies. 
But it seems clear that his heart was, above all things, set on 
leaving his name to posterity in connection with the works of 
Bacon. During his residence as a Fellpw of Trinity College he 
had undertaken, in conjunction with Mr. James Spedding and 
Mr. Douglas Denon Heath, to edit Bacon’s works. The philoso- 
phical section was allotted to Mr. Ellis and his prefaces to the 
several treatises, especially the “General Preface to the Philoso- 
phical Works,” are well known. He was engaged, we are told, 
upon the preface of the Novum Organum, when he was seized by 
his last lingering illness. The thought of leaving his labours on 
Bacon imperfect oppressed him, yet even such as we have them, 
it is perhaps chiefly in connection with them that the name of 
Robert Leslie Ellis will be remembered. 

We have said that Mr. Ellis was the flower of the Cambridge 
system at the turning point between the old and the new. His 
mind was too vast and too polished to be much taken up with the 
reminiscences of his Senior Wranglership. A Senior Wrangler- 
ship seemed a small thing to a man, whose life was spent in 
criticizing, and, as far as his feeble constitution would permit him, 
adding to the labours of the great discoverers of the past. Yet 
such is the halo of romance which surrounds the Cambridge 


competition, such magic ‘is in the words Senior Wrangler, that 
we remember his saying, half playfully, half sadly, “It seems 
little enough now, no doubt, yet, when I am ailing, it is something 
to take down the calendar, and see my name there at the top of 
the list.” The Dean of Ely tells us that over and above Mr. 
Ellis’s extraordinary range of knowledge and his powers of con- 
versation, he was still more remarkable for the extreme precision 
and an accuracy of language, which amounted to a special and 
peculiar beauty. And partly perhaps by nature, and certainly 
by training, perhaps the chief feature, the most salient charac- 
teristic of Mr. Ellis’s mind, was the exquisite polish, not of his 
diction as diction, for he was quite above that, but of his thought 
as thought, and only in consequence of this, of his expression 
of that thought in language. No doubt the elegance of the 
French mathematicians, his great masters, had strenghthened this 
natural bias. Yet no man was ever separated from the affectation 
of intellectual finery by a wider gulf. To be in Mr. Ellis’s 
company was to be in an atmosphere where intellectual affec- 
tations were impossible. His extraordinary refinement of ex- 
pression was entirely free from affectation, there was even a cer- 
tain coldness and asperity, an abruptness, about it, it was not 
in any sense academical, Mr. Ellis was essentially before all 
things a delicate and even chivalrous gentleman, and therefore 
essentially not a ‘“‘don.” It was the refinement of a man of 
great nervous susceptibility, delicately fastidious of truth, who, 
from the midst of his studies and scholarship, kept a wistful eye 
upon the great outer world of society, and loved its brilliancies as 
an invalid loves the butterflies and bees fluttering in at the open 
window of a sunny morning. 

Such a man could have no pedantries. But this fastidious 
accuracy of the mathematician and scholar added to the par- 
ticular bias we have described, point to the weak spot in the 
splendid array of his endowments. Mr. Ellis had in reality 
become a critic of science. His essays are thin, delicate, 
exquisitely accurate, and refined scientific criticisms. They are 
not as a rule creations. And the whole tendency of his habits as 
a Cambridge man was to attenuate more and more such creative 
faculties as he possessed. We are not, of course, denying that 
he discovered a few things. But his discoveries were out of all 
proportion insignificant, not merely in comparison with* the 
number, but with the very perfection of his intellectual attain- 
ments. His discoveries were the discoveries of a critic in 
science, not of a discoverer. He was like a man who, turning 
over old family jewels, found one that had strayed away un- 
observed, he was not a pioneer cutting his way through virgin 
forests. He had polished, and perfected, and refined, and matured 
all creative and motive power away. He had perfected the head of 
his understanding at the expense of its legs—when the head was 
perfect, the legs were gone. And it was impossible not to be 
deeply struck with this phenomenon in Mr, Ellis, inasmuch as 
his knowledge was so essentially distinct from the mere acquisition 
of a learned man. What he knew was so organically part of 
himself, so livingly his own, so digested, transformed, and 
assimilated, that the force of the contrast between the immense 
assimilating power and the slender inventive and creative 
faculty never failed to impress an attentive observer. And in 
this Mr. Ellis was only peculiarly typical of the main and 
average tendency of the Cambridge system. Accuracy and 
creativeness are inverse functions. Accuracy is in education an 
ultimate corrective, not an elementary and primary end. Children 
stumble ere they can walk. If walking accurately were made the 
condition of learning to walk, no human being would ever have 
walked at all. And the study of accuracy for its own sake, by 
whatever causes enthroned, is sure to stunt the growth of 
inventiveness and fix the mind in settled grooves. Wesay with 
conviction, and we appeal to all impartial and competent observers 
to correct us, that if we take fair averages, the Cambridge system 
of education, which cultivates accuracy above all things, operates 
as naturally and surely to stunt originality of thought as gin 
given to young children stunts their ultimate stature. 

If we have been led into these remarks it has not been to 
depreciate Mr. Ellis or the University of Cambridge, than which 
nothing can be further from our thoughts, but rather to save our 
admiration from the charge of indiscriminate worship. We have 
said that Mr. Ellis was not unmindful of his person. He was 
always under-dressed, you might almost have said shabby, but if 





you came to examine his costume you could not help being struck 
with the extreme refinement and care in every part of it—no man 
ever more successfully realized his inner being in his outer 
garb—everything was of the best, because he could afford it, 
| and most polished without showing it. The same in his actions. 
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The delicate, fastidious, and wealthy invalid would walk as 
unconcerned with two enormous folios under his arm through 
the crowded streets of Cambridge as if he were his own 
servant. To be, not to seem, was written over his whole 
person and in the whole tenor of his life. But it was an essence 
as delicate and distinct from the excesses of modern muscularity 
as the smell of a violet from that of a dunged field. He was 
fond of beauty, and a keen observer of ‘society ; his most 
favourite book, which he knew almost by heart, as he once told 
uz, was La Bruyére’s characters, one of the richest mines of 
penetrating and refined observation of manners extant in any 
literature perhaps. But though fond of beauty, and fond of being 
in society as far as his health would permit, his own field of 
thought was not readily accessible, and he was generally silent 
and quiet. Things which were to ordinary persons “ particulars” he 
looked at through “ generals,” and he was far too fastidious to show 
the apparatus of his thought or make a display of the spits and 
racks of his mind in public. On the other hand, his was not a 
temperament that could leave its own thought behind, and plunge 
into the routine and triviality of daily society as if he left nothing 
behind him. And 80 he was, as we have said, chiefly quiet and 
silent, observing everything, taking everything in, liking to be 
there, neither haughty, nor reserved, nor absent, perfectly casy, 
perfectly high-bred, neither shy nor awkward, and perfectly ac- 
cessible,—in all but his hidden thought. No one coming into a 
room, however full, could fail ere long to see Mr. Ellis asa 
salient and conspicuous feature in it, and attertion once arrested 
would be fixed. There was such an inexpressible calm and dis- 
tinction about him, his countenance was so placidly but luminously 
attentive, his person so refined, his modesty so perfectly natural, 
and though hasty and abrupt in private towards folly where he 
did not expect it, his deference in general to the opinions of the 
most ordinary persons, and his toleration of absurdity, especially 
in the young, was so unaffected, so free from the sarcasm or 
irony of bad breeding, and accompanied by such a sweet, un- 
conscious gravity, that to any one who knew what was in him 
it must have seemed, as it now seems on looking back to one of the 
absurd youths whom he befriended, something more nearly 
approaching the divine. equiescat in pace ! 
° 





MR. HENRY PHILLIPS'S RECOLLECTIONS.* 
WE opened Mr. Phillips’s book with the anticipation that we 
should find something different from the ordinary run of the 
scrappy and disjointed series of more or less pointless anecdotes 
which have abounded of late under the title of “recollections.” 
The mere fact of having attained an age at which one can speak 
from personal recollection of events which did not occur within 
the memory of average men is not in itself an obligation to 
publish such recollections, unless the circumstances of the recol- 
lector's life have afforded him special opportunities for the 
accumulation of interesting information. On the other hand, 
even if the facts and impressions thus recollected are worthy of 
record, the life of the narrator is often quite the reverse, and 
what might have been amusing as a collection of anecdotes is 
fur from being so when the anecdotes are scattered throughout a 
mass of uninteresting details of an uneventful career. In 
Mr. Phillips's book, however, the faults are of a far different 
nature, and the merits far more considerable than those of the 
majority of works of a similar kind. Mr. Phillips’s life was, on 
the whole, a remarkable one, especially illustrative of the 
difficulties and dangers of a vocalist’s career, and therefore forms 
a sufficiently interesting autobiography on which to engraft the 
scores of anecdotes and noteworthy incidents which have come 
within the range of his observation. With regard to the extent 
to which he has carried the fullness of his confessions, it is by 
no means clear to us that he has thereby added as much to the 
esteem with which he may be regarded by the public as to his 
reputation for candour. All the occurrences of his professional 
life are related with extreme frankness, without the least 
attempt to conceal all the vanity, jealousies, and rivalries common 
to every class of musical artists. But he also extends this 
excessive communicativeness to the relation of the part he has 
taken on numerous occasions in the execution of practical jokes 
of the most unpleasant character for their subject. We must 
say that many of these, played according to his own account on 
persons with whom he was on terms of unsuspecting friendship, 
are excessively discreditable to Mr. Phillips, and can only 
hope, — not without intrinsic reasons for hoping, — that a 
mistaken anxiety to entertain his readers has led him to 
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colour somewhat highly several of these exploits. Another 
still worse result of this same determination to turn everybody, 
whether friend or foe, into a subject for something “ entertain. 
ing” is the manner in which he introduces his parents amongst 
his dramatis personx, and presents them to the reader in a couple 
of “smartly” written sketches, which Mr. Phillips may con. 
sider very amusing, but which we consider objectionable in point 
of taste in the highest degree. But when Mr. Phillips comes to 
narrate the actual events of a varied life throughout nearly al} 
the phases of a successful vocalist’s career, he at once shows 
that he possesses genuine materials for a readable book, and if 
we are often inclined to question his good taste, we are ready to 
admit that he very often exhibits a considerable amount of justice 
in his criticisms on the professional celebrities of his time. 

In consequence of a reverse of fortune which occurred to his 
father Henry Phillips found himself at the early age of eight 
singing at provincial theatres, ‘“ The Bay of Biscay” being the 
one song which he had sufliciently mastered, and in a short 
time achieved such success us soon to be brought on the London 
stage in a favourite boy’s part of the day. These were the days 
when “The Wolf” was the one song of the three great 
bassos, Smith, Hignian, and Tinney, each of whom vied with the 
rest in ferocity of declamation and grotesqueness of attire when 
threatening behind the footlights ‘to rifle, rob, or plunder.” 
A few years later, after eking out an income by the sale of draw- 
ings, fur which he always had some capacity, the future baritono 
primo was engaged at several of the City halls to sing in the 
glees then and still so essential an accompaniment of a City 
banquet. English opera at this time was not in a very exalted 
condition. Such specimens as there were, it is true, had the 
advantage of such interpreters as Mara, Mrs. Billington, Incle- 
don, and Miss Paton. But Balfe and Vincent Wallace had not 
then given English opera what was at least an impulse in the 
tight direction. Charles Kemble reigned at Covent Garden, and 
Sir Henry Bishop's operas, with their abundance of glees, were 
being produced there. The great manager sufficiently appre- 
ciated Phillips’s voice aud style to permit him to take part 
in an opening glee,—no other than the celebrated “‘ Mynheer Van 
Dunck,”—but obstinately refused to give him a fixed engagement, 
or indeed any salary whatever. This did not suit the already 
aspiring vocalist, who on meeting with a flat refusal quietly re- 
marked that if he sang again he was what he had been induced 
to represent himself, a Dutchman. ‘The next time the two met, 
Kemble sought Phillips’s services at forty pounds a week. The 
next great step attained by him was his selection by Sir George 
Smart to sing in the “* Messiah’ at Bristol, an honour which he 
owed to being able, on trial, to sing the whole of his music 
through without the score. The public performance proved 
great success for him, though he had to appear in a suit of black 
clothes made by himself, the cloth for which had been obtained 
cheap after a fifteen-mile walk to Frome and back for its pur- 
chuse. His position as a singer was now fairly achieved, and for 
the next few years he continued to gain, on the whole, in popu- 
larity, although meeting occasionally with the most violently 
hostile receptions, which he seems to have the greatest possible 
pleasure in recording. Those who are acquainted with Mr. 
Phillips’s mannerisms of vocalization, and who can judge from the 
present volume ofthe tendency to eccentricity of his character, 
can easily understand how those occasional outbreaks were pro- 
duced. 

Dragonetti and Lindley were both on intimate terms with Mr. 
Phillips, and he has much that is interesting to tell of them. 
The former he describes as eccentric and childish in ordinary 
matters almost to the verge of insanity. He possessed the 
celebrated double bass given him by a Neapolitan monk, for 
which he had repeatedly been offered 1,000/., and his hands had 
become misshapen, and almost without form, from constant 
playing. His great manifestation of eccentricity was his constant 
custom of travelling accompanied by a large collection of dolls of 
all sizes, some of which he would always dance at the window of 
a coach when passing through a village. He and Lindley were 
great friends, and both immoderate snuff-takers. 

Musical discipline amongst vocalists was much stricter in those 
days than it is now, and Mr. Phillips gives a very good illustra- 
tion—one which might be frequently borne in mind with great 
advantage. Mrs. Salmon, though in geueral a strict Handelian, 
once introduced a wholly unwarrantable cadenza at the close of 
‘*From Mighty Kings,” at the Antient Concerts. Mr. Greatorex, 
the organist, no sooner perceived it than he suddenly turned the 
full power of the organ upon her with the final chord. Of course, 





* Musical and Personal Recollect ons during Half a Century. By Henry Phillips. 
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all was confusion, and a noble director asked what was the 
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matter. Greatorex, twiddling his thumbs after his ordinary 
fashion, replied, “A cadenza, my Lord!” “ Oh!” was the only 
answer, and the concert went on. At this time Miss Stephens, 
Knyvett, Bartleman, Vaughan, Pisaroni, Vellati, all came under 
Mr. Phillips’s personal notice, and all form the subjects of brief 
piographies. 

Paganini, too, appeared not long afterwards. Mr. Phillips was 
at his first concert, and was much impressed by the strange ghost- 
{ike aspect of the violinist, as he glided on to the stage in the 
peculiar manner affected by him. A shudder almost ran through 
the audience when they first caught sight of his pallid face, long 
hair, long arms, and bony fingers. He never exhibited the slightest 
anxiety or even interest as to the reception accorded him, but 
played what was allotted to him without the movement of a 
muscle, and glided off the stage at the close as ghostly in ap- 
pearance as ever. Of Pisaroni he relates that so extreme was 
her ugliness that whenever she was offered an engagement she 
always sent her miniature, adding, “If after this you venture 
to engage me I will come.” Lindley was a great stutterer, 
and the following story used to be constantly told to his dis- 
advantage :— 

“One day, when walking down the High Street of the city of Exéter, 

he observed a seafaring-looKing man standing on the opposite side of 
the way with a grey parrot perched on his finger. Lindley crossed 
over, and accosting the man said, ‘Is that p-p-p-p-p-parrot for sale ?’ 
— Yes,’ replied the man —‘ How m-m-m-m-m-m-much?’—‘ A guinea,’ 
was the response.— C-c-c-c-c-can it sp-sp-sp-sp-sp-speak ?’—‘ Yes,’ 
said the fellow, ‘precious sight better than you can, or I'd chop his 
head off.’” 
This reminds Mr, Phillips of the stammering fugitive who is said 
to have commenced an appeal for—‘t Qua—qua—qua——” “ Oh !” 
said a pursuing trooper, “I can’t wait for you,” and ran him 
through. 

Mr. Phillips’s American trip forms the subject of the greater 
part of the second volume, and contains some rather amusing 
specimens of Yankee ’cuteness and peculiar type of humour. He 
found this visit litue better in a business point of view than 
Martin Chuzzlewit did his, and on his return he found it im- 
possible to recover the position he had once held. His farewell 
concert was held only two years ago, and on finally retiring 
from the profession he devoted himself to the compilation of 
these Recollections. While deploring the occasional flippancy 
and absence of taste to which we have already alluded, we must 
thank him for giving to outsiders this candid description of the 
somewhat Bohemian existence of a popular singer. 





DISSENTERS IN NOVELS.* 

* Tue dislike of English novelists for Dissenters is a curious and 
not very intelligible fact. That they should dislike “ Methodists ” 
of all kinds as being persons instinctively opposed to novel- 
reading and fiction-writing would be natural enough, but they 
do not dislike the sterner Church parties at all, severe curates of 
Evangelical or High-Church sentiments being in fact very 
favourite heroes. Their wrath is all reserved for Dissenters, 
upon whose ministers, and systems, and leading disciples they 
have of late been exceedingly hard. There is some unfairness 
even in ‘*Salem Chapel,” for though Mrs. Oliphant perceived and 
brought out the excellence underlying Mr. Tozer’s absence of 
polish, she still manifests a degree of scorn which similar rela- 
tions among “Church people” would have failed to draw out. 
She, however, is fairness itself, compared to Mrs. Florence 
Williamson, whose clever tale is from beginning to end 
one savage sneer at all Dissenting ways, methods, colleges, and 
church members, with one single exception. She, evidently a Dis- 
senter, is rather inclined to spare the ministers, believing, what 
we take to be true, that in every church not either endowed or 
convinced of the qguast inspiration of the priesthood, the 
ministers will ultimately pass under the control of the most 
influential purse-bearers. Her hero, Mr. Frederick Rivers, 
the “Independent parson,” is neither vulgar nor ill-edu- 
cated, but a competent, well-read, haughtily independent man, 
who goes his own way whether he empties or fills his 
pews, and tells his “church meeting” that he shall not 
“put” a vote of censure on his own preaching, for it is his 
business to teach them, not theirs to teach him, and he means to 
do it. All her wrath is reserved for. the deacons and prominent 
church members, the majority of whom are represented as igno- 
rant, conceited persons, given to bickering and querulousness, 
apt at underhand practices, and intensely vulgar. She quite per- 
secutes the poor deacons, and like Mrs. Oliphant seems to think 
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that their interference is a piece of impertinence for which they 
cannot be too severely satirized. So one deacon’s name is Bung, 
‘fa very tall man, with a very large body, and extremely weak 
legs;” and Mr. Lush, another deacorfis “ avery tall, abdominous 
man, with a very small head, ridiculously out of proportion to 
the large scale on which the other parts of his person had been 
constructed. He had a very apoplectic complexion, thin, light 
brown hair, and a small voice (to match his head) which seemed 
to emerge with oily softness from the inmost recesses of his 
being. He had a habit of constantly playing fancy tunes with 
his fat fingers on his bald crown, and of every now and then 
thrusting out his arms at full length to free his wrists from the 
adhesion of his shirt-cuffs. He had in respect to business many 
irons in the fire, but he was by profession an auctioneer, and was 
a perfect master of the gorgeous rhetoric which is almost peculiar 
to the gentlemen of that profession.” Mrs. Lush is a malicious 
gossip, and Mrs. Bung is a fvol, and in fact Mrs. Williamson 
treats prominent deacons as Mr. Warren treats Liberals in “ Ten 
Thousand a Year,” gives to objectionable people absurd names, 
and makes them do dirty actions, and then calls on the world to 
repudiate the influence of the class she has herself invented. 
We like neither Nonconformist theology nor Nonconformist 
organization ; but we protest against controversy thus conducted 
as radically unfair, The Dissenting bodies cannot help their 
deacons. If preachers are to be paid by voluntary subscriptions 
some persons must be treasurers, and on common business prin- 
ciples those persons will be selected from the most wealthy mem- 
bers of the congregation. So selected they represent the lay 
element, which in the Established Church is represented by Par- 
liament, and have, and ought within certain limits to have, very 
considerable influence. ‘The only devices for avoiding such 
agency are either to make the minister a priest, and so have the 
Irish Catholic system, which would be much worse ; or to create 
a central body, as in the Free Church of Scotland, which besides 
being an insufficient remedy is fatal to congregationalism ; or to 
grant heavy pensions to dismissed ministers, which few congre- 
gations are rich enough to do. Short of those plans there is no 
remedy under a voluntary system for the influence of laymen— 
which has in itself some advantages—and of course the deacons 
will be just like the congregation. If these are vulgar so will 
those be, if these are upright so will be their representatives, 
with this drawback, that the organization being purely demo- 
cratic, the least cultivated and most numerous will have most of 
the elective power. ‘This horror of vulgarity, which is the true 
root of the novelists’ dislike gf Dissenters, whom they judge en 
masse by a few noisy congregations, seems to us ridiculously 
overstrained, for people who eat peas with a knife still have souls 
to be saved. It is very objectionable that the preacher should be 
vulgar, because that epithet implies a defect in his capacity to 
teach; but the lay representatives are not inefficient because 
they strictly represent those who elect them. Of course there 
are congregations which, being made up from among the lower 
class of society, are exceedingly vulgar, and of course the 
organization being democratic, the vulgarity where it exists 
will be exceedingly obtrusive, but is every congregation to 
abstain from organizing itself till it has got gentlemen 
among it? As a matter of fact, so far from Dissenting 
churches choosing vulgar men by preference, their ten- 
dency is to take staid respectable persons slightly above the 
mass, with an aptitude for practical business, and it may be a 
tendency to that petty despotism into which so-called “ disci- 
pline” always degenerates. If deacons are to remonstrate with 
you because you go to a theatre deacons must be chosen 
from among inquisitive and rather thick-skinned people, if 
they are to control a democratic mass they must be 
selected for the habit of governing. To condemn the churches 
on their account is as unfair as to condemn the Church of Eng- 
land because a rector can, if he chooses, pretty much defy the 
parish. In either case the evil is the result of the great principle 
deliberately adopted from an estimate of its comparative draw- 
backs and advantages. If we will have ministers wholly inde- 
pendent we must have occasional rectors who are obstreperous, 
and if we will have a voluntary system there must be occasional 
deacons who are purse-proud and disposed to misuse their in- 
fluence. The merits of either system remain quite unaffected by 
these accidents, and to offer them as examples necessarily arising 
out of the idea is as unfair as it would be to quote Howard the 
philanthropist or Tawell the murderer as proofs of the good or bad 
resultsof Quakerteaching. Weare bound to add that Mrs. William- 
son supplies unintentionally the antidote to her own teaching. Her 
sketch of the Theological College is, we fear, only too near the 
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truth; but then the system of training which produces Fritz | alarm, like David, to see the battle. They stood obs temeael 
Rivers is not one to be condemned lightly. and looked on. Anassault was being made, the rattle of 
Mr. Thomas Miller hits harder than Mrs. Williamson, and still | was thick and close, a private soldier fell wounded a little way in 

more unfairly. In his ®ery painful though extremely well- | front of the breastwork, out rushes the Swell, through the hail of 
written novel, the villain of the story is a Dissenting minister, | bullets, with an ambulance-soldier at his heels. But being a Swell, 
whom, after Mr. Warren’s fashion again, he calls the Rev. | he was of course shortsighted, and in the excitement of the mo. 
Didymus Gabbatus. This man was accused of forgery, and | ment he forgot to keep his eye on the man, and when he reached 
convicted, but escaped with a light sentence, confessed his sins | the supposed spot the wounded soldier seemed to have disappeared, 
to the church, was accepted as a church member, became a/| Up goes the eyeglass, and our Swell carefully examines the ground, 
minister, and was soon regarded as a “ shining light,” a regard | After an attentive survey he thinks he has it, and makes for a 
which he employed to cover a life of crime ending in a suicide. | soldier who is stretched on the earth, who is unfortunately, how- 
This man the wealthy local Nonconformist, a fine though faded | ever, the wrong man, and is in fact a Danish skirmisher lying on 
sketch, accepts as his chosen friend, believes ‘to;be better than | his face in perfect soundness of limb, and waiting for a shot, The 
other men because of his former crime, and finally tries to in- | Swell takes him by the leg to lift him, the skirmisher ungratefully 
duce his daughter to marry, a course of proceeding which | kicksout. ‘Get in,” says the Swell ;—the bullets were coming in 
Mr. Miller thinks obviously most grotesque, but which strikes | thick. ‘Get away,” says the skirmisher. “Come along, poor 
us as having in it something more nearly and perfectly Chris- | fellow,” says the Swell, ‘‘ here’s the stretcher.” “Go to the 
tian than he is at all aware. It is not of course asserted that | devil,” roars the skirmisher. The situation began to be em. 
Dissenting ministers are all villains of this class, but the impres- | barrassing. Happily, however, at this moment the soldier came 
sion meant to be left is that they are often hypocrites, and|up with the stretcher, and pointed out the right man, and 
always, being chosen by their congregations, unfit persons to | together they carried him through the fierce fire into cover. But 
teach. That also, like the attack on the deacon, seems to us un- | when it was all over, and the men came back to the town, and the 
fair. Very many ministers are of course very badly educated, | Swell and his friends with them, the-soldiers lined the 

but that objection scarcely lies in the mouths of those who shut | and cheered him to the echo ; and they pressed around him ag he 
them deliberately out of the Universities. It is of the very | walked along to grasp his hand ; and the English Robinson Crusoe 
essence of Congregationalism that the “ church” should elect its | was a hero in men’s mouths all that day, and for many days after, 
own minister, and of course where the congregation is composed | when the battle was talked over in the camp. 
wholly of illiterate people they will choose an incompetent head;| That this was the exact way in which the event of which we 
but that is simply a necessary evil attaching to the voluntary | have been speaking occurred we cannot distinctly state from 
system. Asa matter of fact the profession has, as a profession, | our own observation ; but what we can personally vouch for is the 
so few temptations, that the Nonconformist ministers are as a | fact that this is the way in which the story was told next day in 
class infinitely better than we could ever expect to find them./the camp. A narrative of the siege by the hero of the story him- 
There are at this moment thousands of them in England, pastors | self we should expect to find somewhat rose-coloured,—whoever 
of little poverty-stricken congregations, who are the very salt of | yet sat down in the evening to criticize with calm impartiality the 
country life, who do as much to civilize the people as the estab- | character of the men who have been cheering him out of the town 
lished clergy, and reach classes to which the latter have very | in the morning? To judge Manlius in sight of the Capitol maybe 
little access ; men, it is true, sometimes rough, more frequently | a difficult matter enough, but happy the Roman soldier who came 
bowed by that painful desire to conciliate which the voluntary | on the morning after the attack on the Capitol before the tribunal 
system must produce, but nevertheless faithful men, living lives | of Manlius. 
of strict self-denial, full of personal charity, and martyrs to a The Hon. Auberon Herbert arrived at Sénderborg on the even- 





toil in educating, preaching, aad “visiting,”—the worst burden 
on Dissenting clergy,—which has neither end, nor beginning, nor 
reward. ‘Their foibles are of course just as much open to ridicule 
as those of Miss Bronté’s curates, and the established clergy cer- 
tainly come in for their full share, but the set of the tide is becom- 
ing too strong, and we protest in the name of fair play against the 
wholesale condemnation of a class whom England would terribly 
miss. Time was when the villain of every novel was a Catholic 
priest ; we do not want to see his place taken by the Independent 


ing of the 20th of March, and left it on the morning of the 30th, 
He was fortunate enough to come in for an interesting portion 
of the siege, though he missed by four days the cruel bombard- 
ment of the town, and by some weeks the final crisis. He certainly 
made the most of his opportunities, and his narrative is 
charmingly fresh and naif. We propose to defer a more detailed 
review of the little book for another week, and at present can 

commend it heartily to our readers. It is hardly necessary to re- 
mark that it is Danish all over. ‘‘ I remain constant,” says Mr. 





Herbert, ‘‘ to my belief that I have both visited Arcadia and seen 
THE DANES IN CAMP* a ‘patriot army.’ ” But the author thoroughly means what he 
a says, and we are not disposed to contradict him. If those grand 
[First Norttce.] patient fellows, who sat day after day packed in the trenches 
On Easter Monday morning, the 28th of March, there was hurry waiting quietly to be hit by shells, smoking their big china pipes, 
and confusion at Sdénderborg. The moment seemed to have come lazily turning over the sod, laughing, sleeping, singing, dying, 
for the final attack. About three in the morning every inhabitant big, docile, honest, indomitable,—if that was not a patriot army 
of those narrow streets was awakened by the sharp note of the | we despair of ever seeing one. 
“alarm,” and the ear, almost dead to the continuous booming of | fr, Herbert describes the attack of the 28th, and gives his own 
the Broager ‘batteries, listened more eagerly, and the breath was | recollections of the scene. The story in his pages is an interesting 
drawn more quickly, as the dull roar of the cannonade seemed, as| one, But it is remarkable that for some reason or other he omits 
it were, to sparkle up into the lighter, sharper sound of musketry. | the little episode we described above, and there is not any mention 
There were indeed some moments of anxiety in the front. For} at all in his narrative of the “ English Robinson Crusoe.” 


some reason hitherto unexplained it had been’ thought wise to 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 


throw a small part of the besieging army with a sudden onset upon 
———»——— 
Woman in France during the Eighteenth Century. By Julia Kavanagh. 


the batteries; the attempt was vigorously met, and as vigor- 
ously repelled. The affair began about two hours before daybreak, 
and by eight it was a victory for the Danes. Again and again the | A new edition. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—This edition, clearly printed 
work was assaulted, and every time the assailants were gallantly | on excellent paper in a convenient shape, will be a boon to the numerous 
repulsed. In the end—the fact is vouched for—the Prussian | admirers of Miss Kavanagh's writings, and the eight portraits considerably 
troops, or some of them, refused to advance any more. So by raise one’s notions of the conversational powers of the ladies whose 
breakfast-time the contest was over ; but while it lasted, say the influence on society is here described. It cannot have been due to 
officers, it was no child’s play. their beauty, which is decidedly moderate. The book is written in ex- 
Now there was at Sénderborg at this time among the small cellent taste. The subject being the clever women of an utterly immoral 
party of Englishmen a certain young Swell. He had already ob- | *®® the writer gives us no perpetual protest against their vices—which 
tained some name among the army by appearing on all occasions pane 1 rs nome oi Mees cig ogee shunt papetan agra 
in an apparel made chiefly of buff leather, of which costume being na pow poh es : . nari if »l a —— ~~ on 
not unobservant the Danish soldiers had for some days christened Panag penta y -ey etna lge cmiie te -. ae 
him the “ English Robi C ” oH P Madame du Deffand and Marie Antoinette, Madame de Tencin and 
ome Somme Crusoe. e, with two others of | adame Roland ; a contrast the more impressive because the reader is 
equally ardent nature, had come up to the batteries on the first | left to draw it for himself. People talk of the brilliancy of the society 
of the eighteenth century, when it was in fact vainly striving to hide 
beneath heartless witticisms its intolerable ennui, 


minister. 
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“Tater to the Earl of Malmesbury on the Schleswig-Holstein Question, 
#@ermanicus Vindex.” (Daily Post Steam Printing Works, Liver- 
)—The author first points out that King Christian has no claim to 
the Orown of Denmark, except as the husband of his wife and the 
‘nee of the Danish Parliament. But no title can be better than 
this, for the arrangement can injure no one so long as there is issue of 
the King’s marriage in existence. Secondly, he denies that the Duke 
of Augustenburg renounced his claim to the duchies as heir male; but 
he admits that the Duke promised for himself and his family never to 
offer under any circumstances any opposition to any of the late King’s 
resolutions regarding the order of succession to any of the countries 
thon united under his sceptre. If the Duke’s son knew nothing of this, 
the Duke's conduct was fraudulent. Besides, why did the Duke's son 
keep back his protest till the King of Denmark had paid the stipulated 
of the Duke’s estates? And if he did know of his father’s promise how 
isit he is not bound by it? The fact is, however, that this question is 
whollyunimportant, for even ifthe Dukes of Augustenburg have forfeited 
their claims, there are still the Prince of Noer and three elder brothers of 
King Christian in the road. “ Germanicus Vindex” therefore establishes 
a truism, and fails to establish an immaterial proposition ; which does 
not prove that the heir male of the late King of Denmark is entitled to 
succeed to the Duchies. His method of reasoning is to state an absurd 
fallacy and then say, “This is perfectly clear” (p. 19). We think 
German jurists would be better pleased to have no such vindicator as 
4“ @Germanicus.” 

The History of the World from the Earliest Records to the Present 
Time, By Philip Smith, B.A, Vol. I Ancient History. (Walton and Ma- 
berly.)—The first of the eight volumes of which this work is to consist is 
now before the world. Mr. Smith writes not eloquently, but clearly and 
simply. His style has no very distinctive merit, but, we think, no 
fault. It is essentially the style of a compiler, colourless; and eight 
portly volumes of colourless compilation is a thing to daunt the sternest 
heart. And yet if such a book as this is to be a success, the 
author must achieve it by stamping the mark of his own genius 
om every page of his narrative. It is the presence of the indi- 
vidual element in the “Decline and Fall” which, after all, has 
given it immortality, even if it has exposed it to censure, Its ac- 
enracy and research would only have made it a safe quarry for inferior 
men to dig materials from. But extensive research Mr. Smith cannot 
of course pretend to. Indeed, the extent of the field he proposes to 
survey forbids it, For the subject matter of this volume we think 
Mr. Smith might have been content to begin with the Deluge, or even 
the Call of Abraham. The Scripture narrative of the preceding 
period may perhaps be historical, but it cannot be paraphrased into 
history. The rest of the volume brings us down to the death of 
Agesilaus, B.C. 361. Up to this point the historian’s task is compara- 
tiyely easy, for the empires of the East being successive can easily be 
treated without confusion. His power will best be tested after the 
death of Alexander, when history first divides into various streams. 
So faras we can judge from the present volume, we believe the work 
will be well done. But whether such a compilation as this, however 
well done, is worth the labour it costs is another matter. 

The Chess Congress of 1862. (H. G. Bohn.)—Herr Lowenthal contri- 
bntes to this handsome volume a collection of the games played and a se- 
lection of the problems sent in for competition, with careful critical notes. 
Mr. Medley, the secretary of the association, adds a history of the asso- 
ciation and an account of the proceedings. The most amusing inci- 
dent was that the Committee awarded the prize for the best problem to 
a Mr, Campbell, whose production turned out to admit of two solutions 
which made it radically defective under the rules of competition. 
They then awarded the prize to another problem by the same gentleman, 
which also turned out to be open to the same objection. Unfortunately 
the prize of 20/. had been paid before the mistake was discovered. Mr. 
Campbell, “ not in a mercenary point of view, but on principle,” declined 
to return the cash, and the Committee had to make it good. But what 
are “suicidal problems?” The doubt whether they are not preblems 
the difficulty of solving which has driven at least one man to self- 
destruction is the only consideration which prevents our sympathizing 
with Mr. Medley in his desire to raise the British Chess Association “ to 
its proper rank among the institutions of our country.” 

Phases of Life, In Memoriam, and other Poems. By Thomas Reid. 
(John Maclaren. )—The preface to those poems is so modest and sensible 
that we heartily wish we could speak more favourably of them. They 
are the composition of a thoughtful and cultivated mind, but in poetry 
there can be no medium. In substance they are never absurd, but 
want power and originality; and in form they are often faulty, erring 
not on the side of exuberance but of tameness. Let Mr. Reid turn, for 
instance, to page 65. The first eighteen lines are quite unmetrical, and 
contain such rhymes as obscenity and humanity, daylight and night, 
mother and together, stair-head and bread, purity and poverty. Or 
again, at page 117 :—- 

“But drink, strong drink, robs millions 

Of health, strength, wealth, and fame ; 

Causing crime and other curses 

Too numerous to name.” 


No man who has it in him to be a poet could, we think, have written 








that stanza, Mr, Reid’s error, however, is not in writing poetry, but 
in publishing it. The first is a useful mental exercise, and to many 
men, as to Mr. Reid, a source of much pleasure; but the last is either a 
great triumph or a great mistake. ‘ 

Memoir of Robert Alfred Vaughan. By Robert Vaughan, D.D. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—Dr. Vaughan has reprinted the memoir, which 
he prefixed to the two volumes of his son’s essays published in 1858, 
shortly after his death, with additions. Certainly the author of “ Hours 
with the Mystics ” was one of whose private character his contempora- 
ries will be glad to know something, and every one can sympathize with 
the natural feelings which have prompted Dr. Vaughan to this publi- 
cation, But on general grounds we disapprove of works of this class, 
Diaries never meant for the public eye are seldom profitable reading, 
for they are usually a record of morbid feelings for which some outlet 
was necessary, but which the author knew were morbid, and therefore 
concealed. Mr. Vaughan was a literary man. His public life is to be 
found in his published works. And a short memoir, stating just tho 
outline of an uneventful career, is sufficient te let the reader compre- 
hend the point of view from which the author wrote. He is not wise 
who sets wide “the doors which bar the secret chambers of the heart,” 
—his own, or that of those who are dear to him. 

The Laws of Marriage and Divorce in the Form of a Code. By A. 
Waddilove, D.C.L. (Longman and Co,)—Marriage is a very interesting 
subject to a great number of people, and they may learn all about it in 
this little volume. The information is not put in an attractive, but in a 
very concise and clear form, so that it may “ be read and understanded 
of the people.” The authorities are suppressed, so that the book may be 
inexpensive. As an attempt at codification the book has also a special 
interest for jurists, but Dr. Waddilove has been compelled to leave his 
subject incomplete. The practice and procedure of divorce is still a 
branch of the law in a state of transition, and law ina state of transition 
is not fit for codification, If so, the first step towards codifying the 
law of England would be the adjournment of Parliament for ten years, 
or at least to compel it to confine itself to voting the necessary 
supplies. The law of Scotland and Ireland is not dealt with—for 
certainty cannot be said to have been reached in either of those 
countries. In England a marriage suit almost always turns on a dis- 
pute as to matters of fact. 

Anecdotes of Heraldry. By C.N.Elwin, M.A. (Bell and Daldy.)—All 
sciences have their votaries, those which are obsolete are honoured by 
devotees. Mr. Elwin is one of the devoteesof heraldry. It is a study 
which in his judgment elevates the mind, by turning our attention from 
sordid considerations to the high and noble exploits by which the 
fortunate possessor of armorial bearings won the right to use them. To 
which we reply that a man may be a first-rate herald without ever 
troubling himself about that part of the subject which, according to 
Mr. Elwin, is its chief recommendation. The ancedotes collected by 
Mr. Elwin are curious and generally new, and the book is a pretty 
little volume, like all issued by Messrs. Bell and Daldy. Surely, 
however, the author is mistaken in calling the bear and ragged staff the 
badge of Neville. Lord Warwick, the Kingmaker, when he married 
the heiress of Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, adopted his wife's title and 
cognizance in preference to his own. The badge of the Nevilles was 
the pied bull. 

Middle-Class Atlas. By Walter M’Leod, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. (Long- 
man and Co.).—A small cheap atlas, intended for candidates for the 
Oxford Local Examinations, and therefore marking very clearly the 
coast lines, the mountain chains, the river courses, and the boundaries 
of States. Details the size of the work does not admit of. In the margin 
the area of each country is given—an excellent innovation, for the 
difference of scale in the different maps gives most boys quite erroneous 
ideas as to the relative size of different countries, The atlas seems to 
us to attain admirably the ends which its author proposed to himself. 
The only error we have been able to find even in minutia is that in 
the map of Germany the green line separating Darmstadt from Baden 
is so drawn as to enlarge the former at the expense of the latter. 

Second to None. By James Grant. (Routledge, Warne, and Ront- 
ledge.)—This novel is rightly named, for it is second to none of the 
author’s previous efforts. There is the same easy narrative of dashing 
adventure, and the same life-like picture of that reckless love of excite- 
ment which is the ideal quality of a trooper in the eyes of most people who 
know nothing of military life. A disinherited baronet enlisted as a 
private in the Scots Greys (whose proud motto is the title of the book), 
and following the fortunes of his regiment during the latter part of the 
war which the first Pitt administered, the expedition to Brittany under 
the young Duke of Marlborough, Fontenoy, and a pretty cousin who 
by giving the hero herself restores to him the family estates, all these 
form a bill of fare of which Mr. Grant knows how to make the most. 

An Elementary Text-Book of the Miscroscope. By J. W. Griffith, 
M.D., F.L.S. (John Van Voorst.)—One of the numerous works called 
forth by the taste for microscopic investigation which has become 
popular of late. It is mainly devoted to the description of the various 
methods of mounting and preparing objects, in which its principal 
feature is the addition of numerous coloured plates of the various objects 
recommended to the student, so that they may be easily recognized and 
identified. Dr. Griffith’s book appears to be a useful manual. 
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Every Good Gift fron Above, By the Archbishop of Dublin. 
millan and Co.)—Man’s Excellency a Cause of Praise and Thank:fulness 
to God. By the Bishop of St. Andrew's. (Smith, Elder and Co.)—The 
two sermons preached at Stratford-on-Avon during the Tercentenary 
Festival are attempts to answer the question “ Why should a pious man 
It was almost inevitable that the 
preachers should try to show that the poct’s writings prove him to have 
been a peculiarly pious man, in which we cannot say that they have 
Dr. Trench is the more readable, 
because he labours less at his impracticable theme. But tercentonary 
festivals are so foreign to the English character that speeches in con- 
nection with them become sermons, and sermons essays. 

Morna,a Legend. By CharlesRoss. (D.G. Berri.)—A trifling theme 


thank God for Shakespeare ?” 


attained any remarkable success. 


may be made a true poem by its form, but Mr. 
in making “ Morna” anything. 


Take the following address to “ Neglect.” 


“Neglect! how terrible a charm 
Surrounds thy marble head, 


Not even Hope with strength can arm, 


For Hope herself has fled. 


Oh! close thine eyes, which never warm, 


So sleepless, yet so dead.” 


Window Gardens for the People and Clean and Tidy Rooms. 
S. Hadden Parkes, M.A., Curate of St. George’s, Bloomsbury. (S. W. 


His versification is harsh and obscure, 
and tempts one into thinking that he has no very definite meaning. 


(Mac- 


every parish. 


Ross has not succeeded 


TTidden Springs. 


By Rev. 





Partridge.)—The author very unnecessarily deprecates rj 
this little book, which both in style and tone is simple and to the po} 
It is an account of two efforts made by him to improve the h, 
the very poor of his parish by offering prizes first for the best flow, 

grown in a room, and second, for the cleanest rooms. The - 
scheme to be successful would, we imagine, require to be Worked 
with great tact. But the flower-growing might easily be managed ip 


ticism 


Ome-life of 


History of West Point. By Captain. E. C. Boynton, Adjutant Of thy 
Military Academy. (Sampson Low, Son, and Marston.)—An excgeg: 
handsome volume embellished by plans and views which are 
beautifully executed. It is also written in a plain Straightforwanj 
style, but the subject, in itself technical, is treated with a rigoroyy 
adherence to the matter in hand which renders the book unattractin, 
to the general reader. 
of the proceedings against Major André, who was tried at West Point 
By Joseph Parker, D.D. (Frederick Pitman,)— 
The very great importance which dissenting congregations attribute to 
preaching gives them in that particular a great advantage over the 
Church of England. Their average preaching is probably better, ba 
when the sermons come to be printed the tables are turned, Dr 
Parker's are very good sermons, but written with a perpetual straining 
after rhetorical effect which makes them very wearisome to read 
Eloquence must be first-rate to bear printing. 


There is, however, a very interesting account 











FaencH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.— 
The ELEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
PICTURES, tie contributions of Artists of the French 
and Flemish Schovuls, is NOW OPEN.—Admission, 1s.; 
catalogue, 6d. 


on FF ©8288 s 
Patron, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Daily at 4 and 9, Mr. George Buckland’s New Ro- 
mantic and Musical Entertainment of Amy Robsurt, 
Queen Elizabeth, and the Pageant of Kenilworth.—Tie 
tragic Death of Amy Robsart.—The tableau of Queen 
Elizabeth receiving Shakespeare's Works are shown 
with the Ghost apparatus (Juhn Heury Pepper and 
Henry Dircks, joint inventors.) Professor Pepper's New 
Ghost Lecture daily at quarter to 3 and quarter to 8. 
Admission to the whole, ls. Open 12 to 5, and 7 to 10. 
Saturday Mornings, 2s. 6d. 








Wanna, COMPETITION of LO. 
CALSCHOOLS of ART.—The ANNUALEXHIB!- 
TION of the WORKS sent up in competition for National 
Medallions by the Ninety Local Schools of Art is now 
open in the New Galleries of the South Kensington 
Museum. 


By order of the Lords of the Committee of Council 
on Education. 





HOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION.— 
The TEN’ H ANNUAL EXHAIBITION of the 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY is now open from 10 till 
the Gallery, 48 Pail Mall. Admission, Ls. ; catalogue, 
6d. 





ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, 
Opposite Westminster Abbey. 

This Hospital was instituted in the year 1719, and is 
entirely dependent on the voluntary contributions of 
the public and the legacies of deceased benefactors. 

Fighteen hundred and_ thirty-four In-Patients 
and 27,951 Out-Patients were admitted in the 
year 1803, making a total number of 29,785 different in- 
dividuals who experienced medical or surgical 
care and attention during that year; and out of that 
number 1,331 accidents and urgent cases were received 
as In-Patients, and 21,502 as Out-Patients, without 
letters of recommendation, and with no other claim 
than their sufferings. 

The income from all sources during the past two 
years has not been sufficient to meet the expenditure, 
and the Committee earnestly appeal to a benevolent 
public for sid, and trust that this ancient charity may 
not le allowed to languish for want of pecuniary 
support. 

Donations and subscriptions will be thankfully re- 
ceived by Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 1, Pall 
Mall Enst; and by Messrs. Hoare, 37, Fleet Street; or 


by the Secretary. 
F, J. WILSON, Secretary. 





FRENCH GENTLEMAN, thirty- 
five years of age, and of seven years’ experience 
as a Master in a Large School, will be Disengagel at 
Midsummer. ‘Teaches thoroughly FRENCH, GEOME- 
TRICAL DRAWING in all its branches, EXPERI. 
MENTAL SCIENCKS, and HIGH MATHEMATICS, 
Address, F’. R., 14 St. Mark's road, Kennington, 8S. 
cae LIGHTEST ARTICLES | for 
SUMMER WEAR. 
THRESHER’S INDIA GAUZE WAISICOATS. 
TURESHER’S INDIA TWEED SUIIS. 
THRESHER’S KASHMIR SHIRTS. 
Sold only by Teresmer and Gienny, 152 Strand, 
next dvor to Sumerset House. 





N.B.—Lists of prices on application. 





TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
ENUINE MUSTARD. —Dr. Hassatt, 
having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis, re- 
ports that it contains the three essential properties of 
good mustard, viz., 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DELICATE 
FLAVOUR. 
See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the 
* Prize Ox,” and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
§ ld by all Grocers, &c., throughout the kingdom. 
Taytorn Brorners, Brick lane, and Wentworth 
street, London, N.E. 


(Teeth. — Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 
. INVENTION.—Letters Patent, Dec., 1862 —ARTI- 
FICIAL TEETH are made and fitted in a few hours, 
Without pain or extraction, on chemically prepared 
India-rubber, the colour of the gums, to which they are 
self-adhering; no wires or fastenings required; they 
defy detection, and afford an amount of comfort unat- 
tainable by the use of any other materia’. Consulta- 
tious free. Artilicial teeth supphed at haif the charges 
u-ually advertised. —9 Grosvenvr street, Grosvenor 
square, 
No connection with any one of the same name. 








Now ready, Third Edition, price 3s. 6d. 
EALTH and BEAUTY; or, Woman 
. and her Clothing considered in relation to the 
physiological laws of the Humau Body. By Madame R. 
A. CaPLin. 

“Every mother ought to possess it."—Jforning 

Advertiser. 

“Itis a book that should be in every family wherever 

_ are children to nurse, or ladies to dress.” —Morning 
star. 

“May be profitably read by both mother and 

daughters."—Sunday Times. 

London: Kent and Co., Paternoster row. 





> ea LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Threadneedle Street, London. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring 
young lives are lower than those of many other old- 
establixhed Offices, and Insurers are fully protected from 
allrisk ty an ample Guarantee Fund in addition to the 
accumulated funds derived from the investments of 
Premiums, 

Policies effected now will participate in four-fifths, or 
80 per cent., of the profits, according to the conditions 
contained in the Society's Prospectus, 

The Profits of this Society are divided every five years, 
and Policies effected before Midsummer, 1565, will par- 
ticipate at the next division. 

No charge for service in the Militia orin any Yeomanry 
or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the office in Thread- 
needle street, London, or of any of the Agents of the 
Society. JAMES HARRIS, Actuary. 


DARR’S LIFE PILLS give strength to 
the body, elasticity and buoyancy to the mind. 
Muy be had of any Chemist. 





7th Edition, 10th Thousand, price 23. 6d., post free, 
32 stamps. 
ISEASES of the SKIN; a Guide to 
their Treatment and Prevention, Illustrated by 

Cases. By THomas Hounr, F.R.C.8., Surgeon to the 
Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 2la 
Charlotte street, Fitzroy square. 
‘“*Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the 
incurable class to the curable."—Lancet. 
London: T. Ricuanps, 37 Great Queen street. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Dangerous 


Illnesses.—The most marked success has 60 
ofcen attended trials of these Pills, that no invalid 
should despair of obtaining at least some alleviation, if 
not the thorough cure, of his malady, fromtheir purifying 
and strengthening virtues. Here is the language of one 
who speaks conscientiously from vast experience of past 
sufferlug:—“ Before I took your Pills I knew no 
moment's ease for years ; my stomach, head, @nd nerves 
kept me in continua! misery; my appetite was gone, my 
digestion most infirm, both in mind and body I felt 
completely shattered. Now I rejoice to say all this is 
changed; I can eat, digest, sleep, and walk as well as 
most men more robust than myself.” 





=e 

UNIVERSAL LIFE | ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 1 King William street, London, E¢ 
Established 1534, : 


Total Assurances issued ,. - +» $7,035,833 
Sums Assured with Bonuses existing .. 2,393 615 
Total Claims paid .. 1,299,234 


Accumulated Fund exceeds oe ee 808,009 
Annual Revenue exceeds. . ee +. 132,000 
PREMIUM REDUCED ONE-HALF. 

At tae THIRTIETH ANNUAL MEETING a 
abatement 01 all premiums upon participating policies 
was declared for the current year, at the rate of 5) per 
cent., or ten shillings in the pound. The origins 
premium charged is upon the most economical seals 
and generally lower than in any of the life offices, 
proprietary or mutual, declaring aunual abatements, 














Sui 
Azein | Assured. | Original Reduced Premium, 
Policy. | 11th May Premium. May, 1854-65. 
+59. 
20 £1,000 £19 6 38 4913 4 
30 £1,900 £2t 8 4 £12 4 2 
40 £1,000 £5110 O £15 15 0 








The Society's new Prospectus may be had on appli. 
cation. Town and country Agents required. 

FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary, 

A TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 

RAILWAY. 
NEW YORK DIVISION, FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 
PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION, 
SECOND MORTGAGE BONDS: 
Interest payable Ist July, at the Consolidated Bank 
(Limited). 

The COUPONS from the above Bonds will be 
PAID on the Ist July, atthe rat: of 43. to the dollar, 
and must be left two clear days at the O'lice of the Com 
pany, No.2 Old Broal Street, London, F.C., for examina- 
tion. If seut by posta cheque fur the amount will b 
remitted in course. 

2, Old Broad street, London, E.C., June 6° 1864. 





Qours AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallam. 
Approved drafts negotiated and collected. Every 
description of Bauking business conducted with Vie 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australia 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

Loudon, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


Hs DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 
34 Abchurch lane, London. 
Capital, £2,000,000. 
BANKERS. , 
The Bank of England; Alliance Bank (Limited); 
Messrs. Barnett, Hoares, aud Co., the Union Bauk 
London, 
Approved Bankers’ and Mereantile Bills discounted, 
and advances made upon negotiable security. 
Money received on deposit, at call aud short notice, a 
the current market rates, and for longer periods upy 
special terns, as agreed upon. 
By order of the Board, 
FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 


UNDER HER MAJESTY’'S ESPECIAL 
PATRONAGE. 

OYAL GERMAN SPA—BRIGHTON. 

STRUVE and Co. beg to inform the Medical Pr 
fession and the Public in general that the PUMP ROOM 
is OPEN from the First Monday in MAY until the ead 
of OCLOBER, offering every facility fur taking a course 
of the most RENOWNED CoNTINENTAL Mineral Watsss, 
with the same happy results as at the Natural Spring’ 
‘The Waters, carefully bottled are sold throughout the 
year at the Pump Room, and by ail respectable Ch 
where also a short account of the Cusative Errects 
these Waters may be had gratis. 
None are genuine which have not the name of 
. aaa on the Label, and on the Red Stamp over te 
or 
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ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
iow ROOM devoted exclusively to the Display of 
oA aS and TOILET WARE. The stock of each is 
BA the largest, newest, and most varied ever sub- 
la the public, and marked at prices propor- 
with those that have tended to make his estab- 

¢ the most distinguished in this country. Porta- 
Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 123.; 
ble 15s. to 32s.; Sponging, 9s. 6d. to 323. ; Hip, 
5 $d. to Zils. 6d. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, 
> ‘and Cold, Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower- 
ad Toilet Ware in great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 


45a, the set of three. 
HE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 
STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8S. 
BURTON'S. He has FOUR LARGE ROOMS devoted 
to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and 
Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding aud Bed- 
pangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads, from I11s.; 
Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with Dovetail joints and 
t sacking, from 14s, 6d. each; and Cots, from 
= 6d. each ; handsome Ornamental Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads, in great variety, from £2 13s. 6d. to £20. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
tto H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of $00 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterl- 
ing Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silverand Britannia 
etal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
lam , Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &e., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
¢Show-rooms, at 39 Oxfordstreet, W.; 1, 1a, 2,3,and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New- 
man yard, London. 
PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


RYANT and MAY’S PATENT 
B SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, 
and CIGAR LIGHTS, ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither 
hosphorus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, iguit- 
fog only on the box, afford to lite and property great 
tion against accidental fires. 
Whitechapel road, London, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—an Ark. 








pro 








TONIC BITTERS, 
ATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most 
palatxble and wholesome bitter in existence ; an 
unequalled stomachic, and a gentle stimulant. Sold by 
Grocers, Italian Warehvusemen, and others, at 30s. a 





Manufactured by ROBERT WATERS, 2 Martin’s lane, 
Cannon street, Loudon. 
Wholesale Agents, E. Lewrs and Co., Worcester. 





The BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 


confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion. They act as a powerful Tonic 
and gentle Aperient, are mild in their — safe 
under any cir 8, and th is of persons can 
now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from 
their use.—Sold 1n bottles at 1s, 14d., 2s. 9d.,and 11s. 
each, in every town in the kingdom. 
CAUTION! Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” 
and do not be persuaded to purchase the various imita- 
tions. 








aes VES P ED E S$. 
TENDER FEET. 


A sure Remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH’S “SALVEO 
PEDES.” 
Sold by Chemists, Patent Medicine Vendors, and Per- 


fumers, in half-botiles, 1s. 6d , and bottles, 2s. 6d. each ; 
wholesale of A. Sieigh, 13 Little Britain, E.C. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


wi ITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 

uisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 

‘AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
oy on the circumference of the body two inches below 

é hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage, 
1s. Double ditto, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
Is. 8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
1s.10d. Post-office orders to be made payable to Jo! 
White, Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 


EAStic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 





WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 

and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 

4s. 64., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each ; postage, 6d, 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, London. 


YSPEPSIA.—MORSON'S 

PEPSINE WINE isa perfectly palatable form 

for administering the popular remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 19 and 46 

ampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 

5s., and 10s.each. Pepsine Lozenges in boxes at 2s. 6d. 
and 4s. 6d. each, 





SHIRTS FOR EVENING WEAR. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE have just received from Paris a large assortment of 
Frilled, Embroidered, and Plaited Shirt Fronts of elegant and perfectly new designs. 
Price per Shirt from 10s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, Shirt Makers and Hosiers, 11 Wigmore Street, W. 











CHRISTIAN 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
and RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of 70 years. 

CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE (by Appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales), 

11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 











Diners a la Russe, 





A Variety of New Designs in 


SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES 
FOR THE SEASON 1864 
May be seen at 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 
LONDON BRIDGE, and 222 REGENT STREET, W. 





MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD. ESfABLISHED A.D. 1810. 


SECOND-HAND PLATE PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED. 





ORD’S EUREKA 
PATTERNS of the new French Coloured Shirting, 
for making Ford's Eureka Shirts, sent to select from on 
receipt of three stamps. 
RICHARD FORD and CO., Patentees, 38 Poultry» 
London, E.C. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY yy. 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 8s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 


WO PRIZE MEDALS.— 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB'S ten guinea best mo- 
rocco or russia silver-fitted Ladies’ dressing and writin 
bag. Gentlemen's ditto. The ten guinea silver-fi 
Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut. The 
guinea Tourist’s writing-case, The one guinea travelling 
bag. The guinea dressing-case. 
At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTUB, 
33 St. James's street, aud 66 and 69 Jermyu street, 








and the above award by some of the most 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 


WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, and London. 


REAL SEA BATH in Your Own Room 
by using TIDMAN’S SEA SALT. This article, ex- 
tracted from the ‘foaming billows,” is a boon to all who 
would enjoy the invigorating effects of a sea bath in the 
comfortable seclusion of an apartment. Its daily use is 
roductive of immense benefit in cases of rheumatism, 
ceility, weakness of the limbs, sprains, &c. Sold by 
Chemists everywhere in bags containing 7Ib., 141b., 281b., 
and upwards. 
Tipman and Son, 10 Wormwood street, London, E.C. 





HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
OKMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 

CANDELABRA, MopERATOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 

China, and Glass. Srarverres in Parian, Vases, and 

other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressly for 

these articles. 

OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights,and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas 

and Candles, Table Glass, &c, 

Glaes Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 

Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

Broad street. Established 1807. 











SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 


ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious di t, p d by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Peratns, 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PERRIN’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE vent BLACKWELL? 
Messrs. BarcLay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally, 














N R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK on the 
4 TEETH.—Second edition, corrected and revised, 
free for seven stamps. To be had of all booksellers, and 
of the Author, 8 Grosvenor street, Bond street, W. 
“The care and attention of the teeth Is a duty we owe 
to ourselves and to society, and we cannot do better 
than recommend for general perusal. Mr. Eskell’s 
Treatise, which is as useful as it is unpretending.”— 
Telegraph, Jane, 20, 1361. 


EETH & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners 
street, Oxford street, and 448 Strand (opposite Charing 
Cross Railway Station), (established 1320,) offer to the 
Public ® medium for supplying artificial Teeth on a 
system of Paintess Denrisrry. These Teeth are 
cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable than 
any yet produced. ‘Ihey are self-adhesive, afording 
support to loose teeth, rendering unnocessary either 
wires or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are 
supplied at prices completely defying coinpetition. Con- 
sultation free. Teeth from 5+. Sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 
Guineas, warranted, For the efficacy, utility, and success 
of this system vide ‘* Lancet,” 
*,* No connection with any one of the sams name, 


OUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION are effectually cured by Keating's 
Cough Lozenges. STATISTICS SHOW THAT 50,000 
PERSONS annually fall victims to Pulmonary Disorders, 
including C ption, Diseases of the Chest, and the 
Reg, ry Organs. Prevention is at all times better 
than cure; be, therefore, pre 


the wet and 
winter season, with a supply 











during 

of KEATING'S COUGH 
LOZENGES, which possess the virtue of averting as well 
as of curing a Cough or Cold; they are good alike for the 
young or for the aged. 

Prepared and Sold in boxes, ls. 1}d.; and tins, 2s. 94., 
4s, 6d., and 10s.6d. each, by Tuomas Keatina, Chem 
79 St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by al 
Druggists and Patent Medicine Veudors in the World. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 





Acidity of the Stomach, Hi urn, Hi , Gout, and 

Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu. 

tions, more especially for and Children. It is 
in a state of 


prepared, — purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CvU.,172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemiststhroughout 
the world. 
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NEW NOVELS IN CIRCULATION AT ALL THE 
LIBRARIES. 
AURICE DERING. By the Author 
of “ Guy Livingstone.” 2 vols. 
STRIFE and REST. By the Author of “ Agnes 


Horne.” 2 vols. 
GUY WATERMAN. By the Author of“ Abel Drake’s 
Wife.” 3 vols. 


FROM PILLAR TO POST. A Novel in 1 vol. 
TREVLYN HOLD! By the Author of “ East 
Lynne.” 3 vols, 
AFTER BREAKFAST. By Georce A. Sara. In 
2 vols. 
Tinstey BroTuers., 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





This day, in 2 vols, with portrait 21s. 


MUSICAL and PERSONAL RECOL- 
LECTIONS DURING HALF a CENTURY. By 
Henry PHILLIPS. 

Cnartes J. Skeet, 10 King William street, Charing 

Cross, 


HE PATENT OFFICE—CERAMIC 
ARCHITECTURE.—The BUILDER of this 
DAY, price 4d., by post 5d., contains :—Fine View of 
The Free Church, Kelvinside, Glasgow—Stained Glass 
and Painted Windows: Glasgow and London.— Tae 
Wedgewood Memorial Institute and “ Ceramic Archi- 
tecture "—The Architectural Publication Suciety—Bells 
and Be!] Ringers—Sigus to Old London Inns and Shops 
—The National Gallery Question—Artesian Wells— 
Half-Timbered Houses (with Illustrations)—Strikes and 
Wages—Building Trades Movement—The Iniquity of 
Shams—Knglish Ait inthe Days of Shakespeare—dc. 
Office: 1 York street, Covent Garden; and all Book- 
seilers, 
DUCATION—In a first class establish- 
ment, where the number of pupils is limited to 
TWELVE, a few young ladies can be received. Situa- 
tion remarkably fine, close to Kensington Gardens, 
Address Devra, Messrs. 
Piccadil y. 





REAT WHEAL METAL TIN 
MINING COMPANY (Limited). 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Act of 1862, with 
limited liability. 


Capital, £20 000, divided into 10,000 Shares of £2 each. | 


Dep sit 10s, per Share on application, and 10s. per 
Share on allotment. 

No further call will be made for six months, as it is 
considered by competent authorities that from £4,000 
to £6,000 will be sufficient to bring the property into 
a dividend paying-state. 

DrIReEcTors. 

Sir William Smith (Director of the Great Laxey Mining 
Company), Carlton Club. 

William A. Dunn, Esq., 11 Kensington park Gardens, 
W.,and Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Joseph Tilston, Esq. (Director of the General Rolling 
Stock Company), Chepstow place, Bayswater, W. 

John Johnstone, Esq., J.P., Friarstown House, County 
Leitrim, and 31 Belgrave road, S.W. 

Charles Joseph Carttar (Coroner for Kent), Catherine 
House, Blackheath, S.K. 

Templeton Hawkins, Esq., 39 Woburn place, W.C., and 
Richmond, Surrey. 

Louis Levison, Esq. (Levison and Co., merchants, Consul 
for Chili, 31 Threadneedle street, E.C. 

Edward Charies Lee, Esq. (Mos, Lee, and Co., merchants) 
16 Water lane, E.C. 

W. 8. Sutton, sq., Annan lodye, Brighton. 

William Cremer, Ksq. (Director of the Terricio Mining 
Company), 69 Sloane street, 8.W. 

BANKEBS, 

London—The Metropolitan and Provincial 
(Limited), 75 Cornhill, E.C. 

Cornwall—Messrs. Vivian, Grylls, Kendall, and Co., 
Helston. 


Bank 


AUDITORS. 

Sydney G. Smith, Esq., Public Accountant, 12 Coleman 

street, K.C. 
And one member to be elected by and from the body of 

shareholders. 

SecreTary (pro tem.)--Mr. Fras. H. Hearn, 
OfMfices—225 Gresham House, Old Broad street, London, 
E.C. 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This Company bas been formed for the purpose of 
working a valuable piece of mineral property, situated 
in the parish of Breage, county of Cornwail, in the Great 
Wheal Vor and the Wheal Metal mining district. 

The present rich lodes in Wheal Metal pass through 
the Great Wheal Metal Sett, and the Great Wheal Vor 
elvan course; the latier forms a junction with the whole 
of the lodes in the Great Wheal Metal Mine. (see 
geological plan). 

Tue main lode in the Great Wheal Vor has produced 
upwards of £2,000,000 worth of tin, and that at a time 
when the ore was selling at £30 to £40 per ton, at which 
price profits to the extent of £3,000 to £4,000 per month 
were returned to the shareholders. 

The shares in Great Wheal Vor (or Wheal Metal 
Company ) were selling at £6 per share twelve mouths 
since, which would amount to £36,000 for the entire 
property. ee page discoveries have since been made, 
and the mine has enhanced in value upwards uf £200,000, 
the present price being £240,000; independent of which 
it is giviug dividends to the extent of £18,008 to £20,000 
per year. 

‘The directors have consulted some of the first mining 
authorities in the county of Cornwall, including the land 
and mineral surveyor for Cornwall and Devon; the 
mineral agents of the Rev. H. M, St. Aubyn and of J. J. 
Rogers, Esq, M.P. ; the managers of Great Wheal Vor, 
Great Wheal ivortune, Gieat Work, Leeds, and St. Aubyn, 
West Grylls, Gurlyn, and of Sithney Carnmeal, &c.; 
the whole of whom speak in the most positive terms as 
to the certainty of success in this undertaking. 

Prospectuses and forms of applications for shares ma: 
be obtained of the Bankers, Directors, or Secretary. 


Demy 8vo. extra cloth, 6s. 6d., free by post. 


IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 

mena. Third Edition. By Leo H. Grinpon. 

“To those who delight in the exercise of their intel- 

lectual powers, these very thoughtful and beautifully 

written reflections will be a welcome boon, and the 

source long afterwards, we may rest assured, of many 
fruitful meditations and pleasant memories.”—Sun. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo., price 53., free by post. 


IDDEN' SPRINGS. By JOSEPH 

Parker, D.D., of Cavendish Chapel, Manchester. 

* All seems as if it were written with a pencil of light. 

. ... There is no speaking for speaking’s sake, no dis- 

play of any kind, every word is an arrow directed to the 
mark.” —British Standard. 





Hatchard and Co., 187 | 


London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Now ready, demy 8vo., price 5s., the Second Edition 


revised. 
A NTEDILUVIAN HISTORY and 
NARRATIVE of the FLOOD as set forth in the 


early portions of the Book of Genesis critically 
examined and explaiued. By the Rev. E. D. RENDELL. 
London: F. Pri man, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Pr.ce 6d., post free 7d. 

Gmonre Ae D.—Pitman’s Phonographic 
Teacher, 310th Thousand. 

London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, London, 





Recently published, in post 8vo., price 4, 6d. 


Tue LAW or IMPERSONATION, as 
APPLIED TO 
ABSTRACT IDEAS and RELIGIOUS DOGMAS, 
By 8S. W. Hat. 
Third Edition. With an Appendix 
On the Dual Constitution of First Causation or the Word. 
“Mr Hall bas much cleverness, ingenuity, and ana. 
lytical power .... a thoughtful man may get a good deal 
out of his book. The future is full of events of no light 
import for our Church ; but none of the writers to whose 
works we have adverted are likely to have any influence 
on the great issue before us except perhaps Mr. Hall be 
an exception .... it is plain he sees into much of the 
subject."—Literary Churchman. 
“Very able and suggestive.”"— Westminster Review. 
London : Trupner and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


THE EMPIRE in INDIA.—Letters 
from Madras and other places. By Major Evans 
Bett, Author of “ The English in India,” “ Letters 
from Nagpore.’’ 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 83. 6d. 
“We commend the letters of Major Bell’ to every 
friend of India. He is not only an ardent lover of 
justice in the abstract, but he has gone deeply into the 
questions which he discusses, and reasons on them 
with a force of arg ite i istible."—Ath 








it quite irr 

“ Major Bell is a staunch, able, and well informed ad- 
vocate for a thorough revision of our mode of govern- 
ing our possessions in [ndia.”"— Westminster Review. 

‘* Major Bell denounces the annexation policy of Lord 
Dalhousie, and writes throughout as a friend of Ludia 
anda wise one.”—British Quarterly Review. 

London: TrupveR and Co,, 60 Paternoster row. 


By P. H. CHAVASSE, F.R.C.S. 


DVICE to a WIFE on the MANAG E- 
MENT of her own HEALTH ; and on the Treat- 
ment of some of the Complaints Incidental to Pregnancy, 
Labour, and Suckling. With an Introductory Chapter 
Specially Addressed to a Young Wife. Sixth Edition. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
ADVICE to a MOTHER on the MANAGEMENT of 
her OFFSPRING, and on the Treatment of some of 
their more Urgent Diseases. Seventh EJition. Price 
2s. 6d. 

“ The value of this edition is increased by the circum- 
stance that it bas received corrections and additions 
suggested by Sir Charles Locock, who has also added to 
it various practical annotations.”"—British Medical 
Journal, 

JouN CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington street. 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 14s. 
Fortunes : Chiefly Clinical. Bein 
the Third and much enlarged Edition of “ The 
Renewal of Lite.” 
By T. K. CHampers, M.D., 
Honorary Physician to the Prince of Wales, Physician to 
St. Mary’s Hospital. 











CONTENTS. 

1. Death and Life 23. Epilepsy 
2. Disease and Cure 24. Hysteria 
3. Formation of Mucus} 25. Spinal Paralysis 

and Pus 26. Sciatica 
4. Typh-Fever 27. Albuminuria 
5. Small-pox 28. Ascites 
6. Rheumatic Fever 29. Diabetes 
7 Gonorrhwal Rheuma- | 30. Mortification 

tism 31. Importance of the Di- 
8. Pericarditis gestive Organs in 
9. Pleuris: ‘Therapeutics 
10. Hydrothorax 32. Indigestion in General 
1l. Acute Laryngitis 33. Slow Digestion aud 
12, Capillary Catarrh Acidity 
13. Pneumonia 34. Pain in Stomach 
14. Emphysema of Lungs | 35. Eructation and Vomit- 
15. Pul y p- ing 

tion 36. Diarrhea 
16. Thoracic Aneurism 37. Costiveness and Con- 
17. Disease of Heart stipation 
18. Purpura 38. Dieteties 
19. Anemia 39. Corpulence 
20. Prominence of Eye-} 40. On Pepsine. 

balls 41. Un Alcohol 
21. Atrophy of Muscles 42. On Bloodletting 
22. Cholera 





JoHuN CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington street. 


6 oad 
This day is published, price £1 1s, 
ELINEATIONS of the BRAIN in 
RELATION to VOLUNTARY MOTION. B 
Josepn Sway. 18 plates, demy 4to. ae 
London: Brappury and Evans, 
street, K.C. —— 2 


Ths . . ne eee 
Chis day is published, Second Edition, price £2 195 6d, 


LLUSTRATIONS of the COMPARA. 
TIVE ANATOMY of the NERVOUS SYSTEM, 

By JoserH Swan. 33 plates, royal 4to, 
London: Brappury and Evans, 


ll 
street, E.C. Bouverie 








SECOND EDITION. 


Now ready, with Frontispisce by F. Gilbert toned 
paper, crown 8vo., price 63. ‘ 


EAUTIES of TROPICAL SCENERY 

LYRICAL SKETCHES, und LOVE songs’ 

With Notes. : oe ae 
By R. N. Donngar. 

“He has all the feeling of a true poet, and his illug. 
trations are always happy, and often striking," 
Morning Post. ‘ 

“The glow, the grace, the colour of those glorious 
scenes amongst which they were written have been 
caught by the author of these pleasant poems, . , 
The amatory passages are worthy of Thomas Moore."— 
Critic. 

“Even Thomas Moore did not avail himself as he 
might have done of his trip across the Atlantic, whe 
present author has availed himself of the poetical trea. 
sures there in no scant measure, and with much grace 
and power. The notes are valuable.”—Morning Herald, 

“The present volume is enriched with five additional 
lyrical poems, and a charming design.”—John Bull. 

London: Rooerr Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly. 





This day is published, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
IFE and TIMES of H.M. CAROLINE 

MATILDA, Queen of Denmark and Norway, 
and Sister of George IIIf. From Secret Papers and 
Family Docaments. By Sir C.F. Lascertes Wuaxaun, 
Bart. This work is founded on the secret archives 
and the private journals of Sir N. W. Wraxall, who was 
the Queen's secret agent. It also contains the letter 
which the Queen wrote on her death-bed to her brother, 
and which has recently been found ut the Court of Hane 
over. 


London: Wa. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo place, S.W. 
T= TERCENTENARY;; or, the Three 


Hundredth Birthday of WILLIAM SHAKSPEARB 
30 pages 8yo. 
Opinions oF THE Press. 
Asa contribution to the recent festival E. Moses and 
Son have issued an extraordiuary pamphlet, which, 
whilst regarded asa literary curiosity, will well repay 
perusal.—Sun, April 27. 
E. Moses and Son, the well known tailors, have 
Published a clever and ingenious pamphlet.—Penny News- 
man, May 1. 
The pamphlet is really very fairly written, and the 
illustrations from Shakespeare are very happily chosen. 
Asa piece of reasoning we are not quite sure that we 
do not prefer it to that of the late Lord Campbell—The 
Queen, May 7. 
wet have issued a not ill-written pamphlet.—Punch, 
ay 7. 
A very clever and ingenious production.—Zhe Sporting 
Pilot, April 23. 
Not the least readable by any means of the week's 
a of Shakespeare publicatious.—Zhe Reader, April 


They have spent their money in a way that stamps 
them as above the ordinary run of advertisers. The 
whole is in excellent taste.—Chatham News, May 7. 
Talk of cheap literature! Mr. Horne published an 
epic poem at the price of onefarthing, but here is an 
Essay for—nothing !—Court Circular, April 23. 
N.B.—A copy of this pamphlet will be presented 
gratis to any applicant, personally, aud post free, by 
E. MOSES and SON, 

Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 

New Oxford street, and Tottenham Court Road. 





vue NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. LXXX., is now ready. 
ConTENTS. 

Lord Elgin—In Memoriam. 
A Fortnight in Faroe, 
Energy. 
Mr. Trollope’s Novels. 
Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster. 
Christian Missions. 
Anglo-Scottish Dialect. 
Rambles in the Deserts of Syria. 
Sporting Books. 

10. Our Foreign Policy. 
Edinburgh: Epmonston and Dovetas. London: 
Hamittox, ApaMs, and Co. 


TENTH VOLUME of ONCE A WEEK. 

On the 20th inst., price 79. 6d., handsomely bound in 
cloth, the Tenth Volume of 

NCE A WE E XK. 

An Illustrated Miscellany of Literature, Art, 

Science, and ar Information. This Popular 

Periodical is published every Saturday, price 3d.; in 

Monthly Parts, price 1s.; and in Half-yearly Volumes, 

price 78. 6d. 

LORD OAKBURN'S DAUGHTERS, a New Story by 

Mrs. Woop, Author of “ East Lynue,” is now in coureé 

of pubiieation. 

London: Brappury and Evans, 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 


For VERY GOOD STATIONERY. 
MILY FAITHFULL, 


The “ Victoria Press,” 
For the Employment of Women, 


14 Princes street, Hanover square. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST OF WORKS IMMEDIATELY 
FORTHCOMING. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


ANECDOTICAL MEMOIR of RICHARD 


WHATELY, Archbishop of Dublin. By W. J. Firzparricx, Esq. 





A CENTURY of ANECDOTE from; NARRATIVE of the INVASION of 


1750 to 1850, inelnding Court and Fashionable Life, 
Political Life, Clerical Life, Law and Lawyers, &c. 
By Jonn Trumps, Author of “ Anecdote Biographies 

Statesmen, Painters and Wits, and Humourists,” 
Iu 2 yols. post 8vo., with Portraits. 


BREAKERS AHEAD. 


THE NUN (LARELIGIEUSE). By the 
Abbé * * * Author of “Le Maudit.” In 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 

*,* Mr. Bentley has purchased from Messrs, Lacroix 
and Cie. the right of translating this work into 
English. 


Lady GEORGIANA Fun.erton, Author of Ladybird,” 
&e, 3 vols. post 8vo, 


BERNARD MARSH. A Novel. By 
G. P. R. James, Author of “ Richelieu,” “ Darnley,” 
ac. In 2 vols. 





DENMARK in 1864. By A. GALLENGA, late Special 
Correspondent of the Times at the Danish Head- 
Quarters. In 2 vols. post 8vo., with Photographic 
Liustrations of the Dannewerke and Fredericia. 


On Tuesday, in 2 vols., post 8vo. 
A Novel. 


By Rauten Vyvyavy. 





NOTHING VENTURE NOTHING 
HAVE. 


A NOVEL. By Annre Beate, 
Author of “Gladys the Reaper.” 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 





NEW WORKS NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
TOOSTRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. By; A WOMAN AGAINST the WORLD, 


A Novel. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


IN SPAIN: a Narrative of Wanderings 
in the Peninsula in 1863. By Hans Curistian 
AnberseN, Author of “The Lmprovisatore.” Post 
Svo., 10s. 6d. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





2 vols. 
2 vols. 


of Paris. By BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


vols. 


HANNAH THURSTON. By Bayarp Tayzor, 
MORE SECRETS THAN ONE. 


STRATHCAIRN. By Cuartzs Auiston CoLins. 


NOTICE.—In order to facilitate an early and full supply of their Novels at all the 
Libraries simultaneously throughout the country, and at the same time to maintain 
equal wholesale terms, Messrs. LOW and CO. ,have adopted, since the 1st of March 
last, 8s. per Volume, instead of 10s. 6d., as the uniform published price. 


NEW BOOKS TO ASK FOR AT THE LIBRARIES. 
HAUNTED HEARTS. By the Author of “The Lamplighter.” 
A Second Edition of THE LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. 


The CHILDREN of LUTETIA;; or, Life amongst the Poor 


2 vols. 


3 vols. 


By Henry Horn. 3 
[Just ready. 


2 vols. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, 14 Ludgate Hill. 








1, Lee’s Second Year of Campaigns in Defence 
of Richmond. By Captain C. C. Chesney. 

2. The Navy Sixty Years Ago. 

8. The Organization of the British Army. 

4, The Story of Major André. By James Grant. 


2)st instant. 


THE BRITISH ARMY AND NAVY REVIEW. 
ON JULY ist, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ConTENTS. 


5. Colonization and War in New Zealand. 
6. Sir Galahad’s Raid. 

7. Five and Threepence per Diem. 

8. The Napiers. 


London: 9 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, §.W., and all Booksellers and all Railway Bookstalls. 


Notice To ApvERTISERS.—All Advertisements for the first number of the BRITISH ARMY 
and NAVY REVIEW must be forwarded to the Office, 9 Waterloo Place, S.W., on or before the 











Second Edition, 8vo., price One Shilling. 
\ AGNEOPATHY the PHILOSOPHY 
of HEALTH. 
By Hittert Perry. 
Ricnarp Bentisy, New Burlington street 





In feap. 8vo., price 2s. 
A BASKET of FRAGMENTS. 
By a QuonDAM AUTHOR. 
— Bent.ey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
jesty. 








Just ready, at all the Libraries, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
cloth, price 63. 


LYTHE HOUSE. By “R. F. H.” 


Vintve Brotuers and Co.,1 Amen Corner. 





Now ready, 8vo., revised, price 1s, 6d. 
G IBRALTAR; or, the FOREIGN 
POLICY of ENGLAND. By Ruicuarp Con- 
GReEvE, M.A. 
Second Edition. 
Trupnerand Co., 60 Paternoster row, London. 





Now ready, in 2 vols, 8vo., pp. 1024, price 28s. cloth. 


HE COMPLETE WORKS of SAINT 

JOHN of the CROSS, of the Order of Our Lady 

of MountCarmel. Translated from the OriginalSpanish 

by Davin Lewis, M.A., and edited by the Oblate 

Fathers of 8. Charles; with a Preface by His E.ninence 
Cardinal Wiseman, 

“Very beautiful and full | of the works of one of the 
of deep devotional feeling | ablest of the Spanish 
are these two volumes, | Mystics." — Saturday Re- 
bringing out most wonder- | view. 
fully the hidden mystical | “ His writings are remark- 
meaning of Holy Scripture.” | able for homely common 
—English Churchman. sense and for a vein of 

“A readable translation | Puritauism.”—Reader. 

London: Loneman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 








Printed at Calcutta, in 8vo., with Map, price 7s. 6d. 
7 nw 

ELECTIONS from the CALCUTTA 
GAZETTES of the years 1784 to 1788 inclusive, 
showing the Political and Social Condition of the 
English in India eighty years ago. By W. S. Seton- 
Karr, C.8., President of the Record Commission. (Pab- 

lished under the sanction of the Government of India.) 
London: Lonoman, Green, and Co., Paternoster Row, 


ROUDE'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 

A New Edition of Vols. Til. and IV., being the 

Concluding Section of the REIGN of HENRY VIIL, 

price 28s., will be ready on Saturday next, the 18th inst. 
London: Lonaman and Co. 


NEW WORK by Mr. CHARLES DICKENS. 
Tu Monthly Parts, uniform with the Original Editions of 
“ Pickwick,” “ David Coppertield,” &c. 
Now ready, Part IL, price 1s., of 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. By Charles 


Dickens. To be completed in Twenty Monthly 
Parts. With Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 











Now ready, in crown Svo., 88. 6d. 
A NEW VOLUME of PORMS, 


DRAMATIS PERSONZ. By Robert 
Brownine. 


Next week, in post 8vo. 


ESSAYS UPON HISTORY and 
POLITICS. Carlyle, Macaulay, Popular History, 
Historical Criticism, Bolingbroke, Pitt, Burke, 
Granville, Fox, Canning, Pee!, Gladstone, Disraeli, 
Political Memoirs Party. By E. 1. Kenzen, of the 
Tuner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

Crapman and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


EDITION for the MILLION, 
110th Thousand, cloth, gilt leaves, price 3s. 6d. 


UPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILO- 
SOPHY. With the Author's Photograph and 
Autograph. 
London: Hatcnarp and Co., 187 Piccadilly, Book- 
sellers to H.R. the Princess of Wales. 








Just published, feap. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


pos by THREE SISTERS. 


London: Harcuarp and Co., 187 Piccadilly, Book- 
sellers to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales 


NEW TALE. 
Just published, feap. cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


CHANGE and MANY a CHANGE. 











London: Harcuarp and Co., 187 Piccadilly, Book- 
sellers to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The NOLTING- 
a : é 





L MYSTERY.” 
This day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vole. post 8vo. 
ELVET LAW N. 
A Novel. 


By Cares Feurx. 
Author of “The Notting-H:ll Mystery.” 
London: Saunpers, Or.ey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W, 


AUSTRALIAN EXPLORATION. 
This day, in 1 large vol. 8vo., 21s. 
XPLORATIONS in AUSTRALIA, 
JOHN M'DOUALL STUART'S JOURNALS of 
EXPLORATIONS in AUSTRALIA from 1858 to 1862. 
Edited by Wittiam Hanpmay, M.A., F.RG.S. 
Illustrated with a Portrait of the Author and Twelve 
Page Engravings on Wood, drawn by George French 
Angas, from skevches taken during the Expedition, and 
accompanied by a carefully prepared Map of the 
Explorer’s Route across the entire Continent, 
London: SaunpERs, OrLey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 


ECENT WORKS by W. ABBOTTS 
SMITH, M.D., M.R.C.P., Physician to the Metro- 
Politan Free H. spital, &c. 

1. On HUMAN ENTOZOA, Including 
the Description and Treatment of every species of In- 
testinal and other Parasites found in the Iiumau Mody . 
Pp. 251, with woodcuts and glossary of terms. Price 8s. 

“ Contains the best information yet published ou hu- 
man entozoa.”—Dublin Medical Press. 

2. On ENURESIS, from Irritability 
and Weakness of the Bladder, &c., and Diabetes. 
Second Edition, cloth, 1s. 6d., post free. 

“We can strongly recommend this little book.”— 
Medical Circular. 

3. On GLYCERINE, and its uses in 
Medicine, Surgery and Pharmacy. Cloth, price ls, 6d, 
post free. 














“ A thoroughly practical treatise." —The Chemist. 
London: H. K. Lewrs, 15 Gower street, North, W.C. 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





Announcements. 


GUIDE tothe CENTRAL ALPS. 


By Jonny BAtL, M.R.LA., F.L.S. Post 8vo. Maps. 
[In a few days. 


AUTUMN RAMBLES in 


ALGERIA andTUNIS. By Jonn Ornmspy. Post 8vo. 
Illustrations. (In a few days. 


EXPLORATIONS in SOUTH- 


WEST AFRICA. By Thomas Barnes. 8vo. 
tions. [Just ready. 


SECOND SERIES of Professor 
MAX MULLER’S LECTURES on the SCIENCE of 
LANGUAGE, 8vo. [Just ready. 


Dr. J. H. NEWMAN’S APO- 
LOGIA pro VITA SUA, Appendix, being an Auswer 
in detail to Mr. Kingsley's Accusatio:s. 

[On Thursday next. 


MISCELLANEOUS REMAINS 


from the COMMON-PLACE-BOOK of Archbishop 
WHATELY. Post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


LIFE of ROBERT STEPHEN- 
SON. Py J. C..Jsarrreson and WittrAm Pore, F.R.S. 
2 vols. sve. Portraits and Iilustrations, 

[Nearly ready. 


FAIRBAIRN (W.) on the 
APPLICATION cf CAST and WROUGHT IRON to 
BUILDING PURPOSES. Third Edition. Ilustraticns. 

[Next week. 


PAPINIAN: a Dialogue on State 


Affairs between 2 Constitutional Lawyer and a Country 
Gentleman. By G. Arxinsoy, B.A., Oxon., Serjeant- 
at-Law. (Nearly ready. 


ATHERSTONE PRIORY. By 


I. N. Comyn, Authoz of ‘‘ Ellice: a Tale.” 2 vols. post 
8vo, [Nearly read. 


Second Edition of DIARIES of a 
LADY of QUALITY, 1797-1-44, edited, with Notes, by 
A. Haywarp, QC. Post évo. 10s. 6d. [Neat week. 





The following may now be had. 
Sir JOHN HERSCHEL’S OUT- 


LINES of ASTRONOMY. Seventh Edition. Plates, 
&c. 8vo. 18s, 


Professor OWEN’S LECTURE 


on the POWER of GOD as manifested in the ANIMAL 
CREATION. Crown 8vo, Illustrations. Is. 


The DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS. 


By J. Girnert, and G.C. Cuvacaitt, F.R.G.S8. Maps, 
Chromolithographs, Woodcuts. Square crown 8yo. 21s. 


Dr. R. G. LATHAM’S DIC- 


TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, founded on 
Dr. Jounson’s. Parts I.to1IV. 4to. 33, 6d. each. 


UTILITARIANISM. 


Srvart Miit. Second Edition. 8vo. 5s. 


MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS. 


Translated by Lady Wattace. New Editions. 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, 5s. each, 


TheREVOLUTIONARYEPICK. 


By the Right Hon. B. Disrar.i, M.P. Feap, 8vo. 53. 


The Third Volume of Dr. MERLE 
D’AUBIGNE'S HISTORY of the REFORMATION in 
the TIME of CALVIN. 8vo. 128. 


Mrs. JAMESON and Lady 
EASTLAKE’S HISTORY of OUR LORD as Exempli- 
fied in WORKS of ART. 2 vols. Etchings and Wood- 
cuts. 428, 


The Rev. G. W. COX'S TALES 


of THEBES and ARGOS; a Sequel to “ Tales of the 
Gods and Heroes.” Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


By Joun 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, and GREEN. 


Tilustra-* 


PRESENTS AND PRIZES 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. 


VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO. 


TALES of MANY LANDS. By 


Miss M. Frazer Tytter. With 8 Illustrations. New 
Edition, feap. 53, 


2 
SCENES from the DRAMA of 
ang vy HISTORY. By W. H. D. Apams. Crown 
vo. 78, Gd. 


3. 
The TIGER PRINCE; or, Ad- 


ventures in the Wilds of Abyssinia. By W. Daron. 
With 8 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 


4. 
RECOLLECTIONS of Mrs. 


ANDERSON’'S SCHOOI. By Jane Wrxnarp Hoorenr. 
With 4 Lilustrations. New Edition, Feap. 33. 6d. 


5. 
CANADIAN CRUSOES ; a Tale 


ofthe Rice Like Plains. By Mrs. Tratis. (late Cathe- 
rine Parr Strickland), Edited by AGnes Srrickranp. 
With numerous Illustrations, New and Cheaper Edi- 
tion, Feap. 33. Gd. 


6. 
THE EARTH and its INHABI- 
TANTS. By M. E. Darroy. With Frontispiece. 
Secoud Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


FRANK FAIRLEGH. By F. 


E. Smepiey, Esq. Post 6vo., 2s. 6d.; cloth, 32. 6d. 


LEWIS ARUNDEL. By the 


same Author. Post 8vo., 33. ; cloth, 4s. 


8. 
NAOMI; or, the Last Days of 


Jerusalem. By Mrs. J.B. Wenp. New Edition, revised 
aud corrected by the Author. 15 Illustrations by Gil- 
bert aud Bartlett. Feap. 7s. 6d, 


9. 
PRINCE of the HOUSE of 


DAVID; or, Three Years in the Holy City. With 8 
Illustrations. Feap. 3s. 6d. 


10. 


ORACLES from the BRITISH 
POETS. By James Suirn. Third Edition. Fvap. 
cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

11. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH 


POETRY; with short Biographical Sketches, and 
Notes Explenatory and Critical. By JoserpH Payne. 
Fitth Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo.,red edges. 5s. 


12. 
SELECT POETRY for CHIL- 


DREN; with brief Explanatory Notes. By Joseru 
Payne. Fourteenth Edition, 18mo., 2s, 61., with gilt 
edges, 3s. 


18. 
HYMNS EN PROSE, pour les 


Enfans, tradtites de l’'Anglaise par M. Clemence. By 
Mrs. Baroatup. 18mo. 1s. 


14. 
ORIGINAL POEMS for 
INFANT MINDS. New and Revised Edition. 2 vols. 
18mo. Is. 6d. each. 


RHYMES for the NURSERY. 


By the same Authors. Ismo. Is. 6d. Illustrated 
Edition, I6mo. 2s, 6d 


15. 
STORY WITHOUT an END. 
Illustrated New Edition. 16mo. 2s, 6d. 
16 


HOW to WIN LOVE; or, 
Rhoda's Lesson. By the Author of “ Michael the 
Miner,” “Cola Monti,” &c. Illustrated New Kdition. 
16mo. cloth, gilt edges. 2s. 6d. 

17. 
OPEN and SEE; or, First 


Reading Lessons. By the Author of “ Aids to Develop- 
ment,” «c, With 24 Engravings. 16mo. 22. 


London : 
VIRTUE BROTHERS and CO., 
1 Amen Corner, E.C. 





JOHN MAXWELL & CO's 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





New Novel by M. E. Braddon, 


Fourth Edition, this day, at all Li ies, i 
y <a Libraries, in 3 vols, post 


HENRY DUNBA 

By AUTHOR of “LADY -AUDLEY’s Poets 

NOTICE.—Three Editions of this most popular norel ies 
been exhausted in less than three weeks. The Fourth 
Edition was ready on June. Beyondall question the 
new novel “ Henry Dunbar” has excited more genuine 
public interest than any other work issued this year, 





NEW NOVEL by MARGARET BLOUNT, 


BARBARA HOME. 83 vols. post 8yo. 


31s, 6d. 





This day, 2 vols. 8vo., with an Original Map, prica 32¢, 


MEXICO, Ancient and Modern. 
MICHEL CHEVALIER, Member of the Institute aud 
Senator of France. 

NEW NOVEL by Mrs. BENNETT?, 

STELLA. By Author of ‘The Cottage 
Girl.” 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


“A sensation novel of the most powerful kind.”— 
Morning Star, March 28, 1864. 


DWELLERS on the THRESHOLD. 


A New Work on Magic and Magicians. Ry W. 
H. Davenponr Avams. 2 vols. post 8yo. 21s, 


FORTY YEARS in AMERICA. By 


Tuomas Low NIcHoLs, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 





“No book we have ever read gave us anything like so 
clear and vivid an idea of America and American life, 
As a description of American homes and Americans at 
home it is the best we have seen.”"—Suturday Review, 
April 2, 1864. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “SACKVILLE 
CHASE.” 


The MAN in CHAINS. By C.J. Collins, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6.1. [ Ready. 


London: JonHN MAXWELL and Co., 122 Fleet street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


NOT DEAD YET. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 
Author of “ Live it Down,” &c. 3 vols. 

“Mr. Jeaffreson’s present novel is in every respect 
satisfactory. Ic has a well-contrived, well built-up plot; 
it is carefully written, and has a solidity and force that 
impress the reader with a sense of the reality of the 
story. We have read it through with interest, and can 
recommend it t) our readers. It is a healthy, pleasant 
book." — Atheneum. 


MATTIE: A Stray. By the Author of 
* No Chureb,” “* Oweu; & Waif,” &. 
JOHN GRESWOLD. By the Author of 


* Paul Ferroll.” 2 vols. 
“ John Greswold is not only a good book, but one of 
the very few 8_ories which oue cares to look over again 
after reading it."—Saturduy Review. 


JANITA’S CROSS. By the Author 
of “ John and I.” 

“ There is real cleverness in 

characters are distinctive antl 

Review. 

BARBARA'S HISTORY. By Amelia 
B. Epwarvs. Second Edition. 3 vol 

* Avery char.ning book."—Times. ; 

ADVENTURES ofa MAN of FAMILY. 


By Lord WiLtt1AM Lesnox. 8 vols. [Next week. 








*Janita’s Croas.’ The 
life-like." —S sturdy 


Hurst and Biackert, 15 Great Marlborough street. 








Mr. LUMLEY’S REMINISCENCES. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 1 vol. 8vo., with 
Portrait of the Author, by Count D'O.say. 


REMINISCENCES of the OPERA. 
By Bensamin LuMLEy. 
Twenty Years’ Director of Her Majesty's Theatre. 
Hurst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 
REVELATIONS FROM PRINTING-HOUSE 
SQUARE. 





Now ready, price 1s. 
S thee ANONYMOUS SYSTEM a 
SECURITY for the PURITY and INDEPEND- 
ENCE of the PRESS? A Question for the Times uews- 
paper. By W. HarGREeAvEs. 
Wituuam Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 
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